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THIS ENDS THE ARGUMENT! 


MAKES IT THE BEST BEARD SOFTENER OF ALL 


@ BOSTON EXPERTS REPORT 


2 . 


PROOF BY THE CHIN-FULL. Proof that Williams gives a W; : : be en & 


smoother, quicker, more comfortable shave. Boston scien- 


tists recently conducted an intensive test—proved that s 4 ANV j N G Cc R t A RA 
Williams is superior to eight other well-known shaving - na 
creams in its ability to “wet out and soften the hair pre- Ts guich-.wilung 


paratory to shaving.” That’s Quick-Wetting Action—means 


that each hair is immediately drenched and soaked 
to softness by super-moist Williams lather. Make 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Dept. NW-100 
your own test. Discover that for all its hurry-up Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


: eng: ° ° ° (LaSalle, Montreal, Canada) 
action Williams Quick-Wetting lather is super- ‘asst in an tee ean 


mild. Williams gives you an entirely new idea of the “Quick-Wetting Action” 
. of Williams Shaving Cream. 
shaving speed and comfort. Please send me a trial tube 
for the enclosed 3¢ in stamps. 


@ And remember — after every shave, a dash of sparkling Aqua Velva 
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Big 1936 Plymouth is the Smartest Low-Priced Car Ever Produced! 


HIS 1936 PLYMOUTH is not only 

the most beautiful, but also the 
biggest and roomiest of the leading 
low-priced cars. The whole car is 
longer... lower... it has luxurious 
inches of extra room. 

Plymouth uses a new, costly en- 
amel that gives the most durable and 
brilliantly lustrous finish you ever 
saw on a low-priced car. Plymouth 
rust-proofs not only the fenders, but 
the whole body... and every sheet 
metal part... before finish is applied. 

Plymouth has lasting beauty. 
Women pick the car on sight. You’ll 


PLYMOUTH 


agree it’s as beautiful inside as out. 


Plymouth is not only beautiful, 
it’s America’s most economical car 
..- Plymouth owners report 18 to 24 
miles on a gallon of gas...and the 
lowest oil consumption. 

There’s greater safety, too, for 
your family: there’s the protection 
of this Safety-Steel body... and 
Plymouth’s 100% hydraulic brakes. 

Your Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto 
dealer will gladly arrange a demon- 
stration for you any time you say. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


Ask for the New 
Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 


6% aN 


You can figure it out for yourself. 
1. Start with your unpaid balance. 
2.*Then add insurance cost. 


. Then multiply by 6% —for a 12 months’ 
po Me, One-half of one per cent per month 
for periods more or less than 12 months. 


“In some states a small legal documentary fee ts required. 
NO OTHER CHARGES 


510 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 


BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 








. Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
ens—oll for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
caiors, write us that News-WEeEK gives 
them a better rue of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) (J, for two years 
($6) 2, and send me a bill. 
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LETTERS 





AUTHOR ACKNOWLEDGED: In the cur- 
rent issue (Jan. 11) of News-WEEK, you 
state in a story under the heading “Music” 
that two members of the. Onyx Club Band 
wrote the current song craze, “The Music 
Goes ‘Round.” Enlarging on the story you 
say that Mike Riley and his partner, Edward 
Farley, had the song copyrighted last Decem- 
ber. I distinctly remember hearing the song 
at least two years ago in a theatre here. 

But anyway; I am under the impression 
that the song was written by one Red Hodg- 
son of Chicago, a member of the late Earl 
Burtnett’s band. I have before me a copy ofa 
Chicago paper which bears out the same con- 
tention. 

What I would really like to know is just 
who is the original composer of this song? I 
would appreciate an answer in your column, 


James L. SMITH 
Springfield, Ill. 


Editorial Note: News-WEEK published the 
first account of how swing music had come 
into its own with a currently popular song, 
“The Music Goes ’Round and Around.” 
Messrs. Riley and Farley—who had the ditty 
set to music, broadcast, recorded and printed 
—told News-WEExK that they had originally 
composed it also. Last week, in answer to 
readers’ queries, their manager furnished the 
following corrective story: 

“A girl from Chicago brought the original 
lyrics in from Chicago where she was given 
them by “Red” Hodgson, trombone player in 
the band of the late Earl Burtnett. In New 
York she taught them to Mike Riley and 
Eddy Farley one day while they were record- 
ing at the Decca Studios. The New York 
boys then put it aside and might have forgot- 
tén about it were it not for the fact that they 
had this three-valve sax horn, bass cornet, 
Flugelhorn or whatever you may wish to call 
the instrument. Mike used this as a gag 
every night and on this particular evening a 
little lady, just a wee bit high, was sitting at 
a tront table and asked him how he played 
the horn and if she could get any music out 
of it. Here Mike recalled the lines the girl 
from Chicago had told him and told them to 
the lady patron as the band continued play- 
ing a song. The next day Riley and Farley 
and their band finished recording at Decca 
and sat down to write some music for these 
lyrics. They were so engaged when Jack 
Kapp, president of Decca Records, passed, 
heard them and told them to make a record 
ot the tune. They did, the record went on 
the market, Riley and Farley went on the air, 


the crowds at the Onyx Club began singing 
choruses, music publishers chased Farley 
and Riley for publication rights and so the 
boys finally found out they had something 
and had it copyrighted. They sold it to Se. 
lect Music Publishers, contacted Hodgson to 
cut him in for a third and are now getting 
royalties right and left.” 


HECKLER: “Bonus: House Passes an Im- 
mediate Payment Bill, But the Senate La. 
bors and Gives Forth Baby Bonds” (Jan. 18), 
Cheap fun, eh? Why do papers like News- 
WEEK go in for suggestive titles like this? 
You remind me of two tobacco-chewing men 
I heard cackling over suggestive tales this 
afternoon. News-WEEK is—well, why th’ 


heck ! 
W. C. Lece 
Mt. Lookout, W. Va. 


NOT GUILTY: [ also wish to add my con- 
gtatulations to your infallibly unbiased ar- 
ticles. In my opinion, the only thing to be 
criticized in the Jan. 18 issue was the spirit 
behind such ballyhoo as constituted the let- 
ters from Mark Gordon and Eva T. Martin, 
concerning Czechoslovakia, and “Music Goes 
"Round and Around.” This, of course, was 
no fault of yours, and I truly congratulate 
your spirit in printing them. 

Again let me express my deepest appre- 
ciation for your truly well condensed, in- 
partial magazine. 

Bitty N. Fitzpatrick 

Vienna, Ga. 

a 


TOWNSEND PLAN: This is written as 2 
protest against your three-page article in 
your issue of Dec. 28 last past, on the 
Townsend Plan. 

It voices vicious prejudice against the plan 
as well as colossal ignorance of its meaning 
and intent. Instead of news it is the vilest 
kind of propaganda, and so untrue that it 
defeats itself. 

You and all of you, no doubt, claim to be 
Christians but when a measure is suggeste 
proposing to bring about a measure of Christ's 
teachings, of nearly 2,000 years ago, you at 
once set about crucifying its author and the 
plan itself: You dre evidently in the same 
class that killed Jesus at that time, instead of 
suggesting improvements in a constructive 
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{| THE DE LUXE EDITIONS 
‘a charge i 
ef Get great books (formerly up to $25) 
~ in exquisite new editions 
': for only *1-22 to *1-9* each! 
mm 7 RAY we send you, ties. Only thus can the prices be so 
34 — = —— unbelievably low. 
1 p ligation, this au- Typical of th kabl 
ore Salton “The — wine tae jo oi Lane Editions en 


“Stories of the Great Operas and 
Their Composers,” $1.47, formerly 
$10.50; “The Travels of Marco 
Polo,” $1.59, formerly $5.00; the 


of Old Ships,” lav- 
ishly illustrated by 
—— Gordon Grant? We 
invite you thus to see, at our ex- 








singing ’ F i -v iti ¥ 
Farle: ME pense. the remarkable kind of book beautiful 2-volume edition of Bal 
arley areains Which Charter Mesbershi zac’s “Droll Stories” with 32 color 
so the bargains which \Aarter Membersiip illustrations by Ralph Barton (for- 
1ething in the De Luxe Editions Club can ly $25.00 me ‘ 
ng sow bring to yout merly $25.00) now in one unexpur- 
to Se 4 gated volume for $1.69: the famous 
yson to For example, this great book was $17.50 two-volume edition of ‘The 
getting printed from the plates originally Decameron,” in one unexpurgated and 
used for the $20-edition. Now, as a fullytranslated volume, foronly $1.79! 
Club Member, you may read it ‘ 4 ‘ 
FREE, and then, if you decide to aa — = = ne pee Fo 
keep it. this lovely new edition will simp a See Gee eer 
an Im- cost you ONLY $1.98! ing to join, no dues later. You may 
te La- a os take as few books as you wish—the 
n. 18), There is no cost to you in joining Club’s monthly Featured Book when 
News- the Club now. No obligation to “take you want it; or no book at all. Or, 
2 this? abook” at azy time. You pay noth- if you prefer, you may select one of a 
1g men ing but the Club’s low price for the the Alternate Books described in the Read this 
es this volumes you yourself want—after Club’s Monthly Advance Report, b ok FREE 
hy th’ having first examined them free. which you as a member will get free. o 
in < a _ . Beautifully illustrated by 
Eel The luxurious bindings, fine print- The monthly Featured Book is GORDON GRANT. famous 
ae ing and rich contents of these De sent to you for Free Reading, with- Oo Ps sn 
Luxe Editions are difficult to de- out cost. If you then decide to keep SS B. Culver, is typical of De 
scribe. The average book is 6”x it, you send only the low price, plus Luxe Editions Club bargains. 
9';". Many are larger. Most few cents postage. But if you do not \ simnis beautiful big book is 
atatn & " . : 5 4” 4” in size. ‘on- 
y con contain 500 to 600 pages—some even care for it—simply return it and tains 77 faccinatingty detailed 
ed ar- over 1,000 pages. Many are gor- forget the matter. illustrations in black and 
to be geously illustrated in color with ’ NS white and five plates in fu 
spirit paintings by the greatest masters, Send No Money way Wy dy Typ 
ne let- - with drawings and photographs. Let us send you “The Book of Old sutherity. Describes the ero, 
lartin, very volume is complete, unexpur- Ships” now, on the simple Club plan handling of each type of sail- 
: Goes gated. Some were $6.50; others described above. Jf you like it—then NS ing vessel through the ages. 
e, was $9.00: others $14.00, $17.50, even —_ send, not the original price of $20.00, N dg A wy dN A 
itulate up to $25.00! But now you may but ONLY $1.98 plus postage. Other- NS records ‘of lost ships, curious 
have them—when and if you decide wise return it, without obligation. details of sea-faring life. 
ape Meith none higher than $198! _If_ you love beautiful books—if of original 20" itnited eat 
» im. : ithe you want the tremendous savings of tion. Bound in sea-blue nat- 
. P these remarkable low prices—we in- SS ee a 
ICK How These Prices Are Possible vite you to send the aoe Mem- a oe 


his De Luxe Edition is 
N ONLY $1.98—-IF you keep it 
NS after Free Examination! 


America’s leading publishers have bership Coupon below, without 

cooperated by allowing us to use the money, mow! De Luxe EpiIrions 

original, first-edition plates in print- Cius, Dept. 791, Garden City, N. Y. 

as a ing these new De Luxe Editions. The 


“le t. authors have agreed to smaller royal- 
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FREE CHARTER MEMBERSHIP COUPON 


THE DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB, Dept. 791, Garden City, N. Y. 


I accept your invitation to become, without cost or obligation, a Charter Member 
of The De Luxe Editions Club. This entitles me first to examine free, and then 
to purchase if I wish, great books formerly costing up to $25, for only $1.22 to 
$1.98 eac’. 
be . — ia Send each month the Club’s Monthly Advance Report, and, for 3 days Free 
to ee examination, the Featured Book, beginning with ‘“The Book of Old Ships,” illus- 
rested Py j oa , trated by Gordon Grant, originally published in a special limited edition costing 
srist’s $20.00. If I keep this book, I will send its special reduced price, $1.98, plus small 

postage and handling charge of fifteen cents. However, should I decide to return 
ou at this or any other book in the future, I may do so, and may choose, if I wish, an 
d the Alternate Title from the list im the Advance Report. 




























it right: De Lure Editions Club eolophon— 
hallmerk of craftsmen now creating these fine 
books. Below: A glimpse of the landscaped 
orm of Country Life Press—twhere De Luce 
Editions are “printed—with fountains, pools, 
flower beds, known the world over as ‘‘the most 
beautiful publishing community in America.’ 
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same As a Charter Member J} am under no obligation other than to pay for books I 
d of myself decide to keep. There are to be no dues or fees; and I may discontinue 
alee membership at any time I wish. 
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ONE CLASS FLEET 


When you step aboard one of the fine ships 
of the Arnold Bernstein or Red Star Lines, you 
know that every privilege is yours to enjoy. 
You know that every member of the command 
and crew is devoted to your service, safety and 
_ pleasure. Harmoniously appointed recreation 





dations . . . deck space galore 
--. perfect service ...anda 
cuisine to suit your sea-going 
appetite...ata price to fit your 
travel budget. Next trip be 
modern .. . sail the popular 
“ONE CLASS WAY TO EUROPE.” 
Write for booklet NS. 
SAILING DATES 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 
Feb. 1, 15 and 29 —Mar. 14 and 28 
RED STAR LINE 
Feb. 8 and 22 — Mar. 7 and 21 
(Arnold Bernstein Line sails direct 
to Antwerp, Red Star to South- 
ampton and Antwerp the Heart of 
Continental Europe. 








TO EUROPE 
ROUND TRIP 


*162 
‘221 


TOURIST CLASS 


BRING YOUR 
CAR 
FROM 


135 


ROUND TRIP 








Unposed “Candid Camera’ ot = ILSENSTEIN— KONIGSTEIN 





THE MODERN ONE-CLASS FLEET . 


S. S$. PENNLAND — WESTERNLAND — GEROLSTEIN 


amet ace one. STEAmSINP AGENT se 


17 BATTERY — N. _ c. 
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OUTLIN 


and convenient to the shops 
LAND presents the perfect 


day, week, month or longer. 


Suites of 1 to 5 rooms, each 
with large serving pantry. 


The 
Sherry-Netherla 


Facing the Park 
} FIFTH AVENUE at 59TH 
NEW YORK 





. for a Plan of Living 


On the World’s most beautiful 
Avenue, overlooking the Park, 


theatres, the SHERRY-NETHER- 


for living in New York... by the 
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way, your attitude is destructive of the most 
humanitarian governmental measure ever 
suggested in the history of the world and, as 
you fully intended absolutely destructive. 

The people have been crushed and ground 
into the very dirt during recent years for the 
want of protective organization but, mark 
you well, they are at last organizing y Sewer 
sheer desperation) and you and your kind 
can not down them. However, it is to be q 
peaceful revolution and not a bloody one as 
of old. Thank God for that! 


W. S. Ropcers 
Boulder Creek, Calif. 


















Today I read your paper. first time. It was 
given to me to read about “Townsend Pian. 
I certainly did enjoy ev ery article. Will buy 
every week. And when “Townsend Plan” be. 
comes law I will without fail subscribe by 


year. 
A. Z. WEBER 








San Francisco, Calif. 






Allow me to praise your clear exposition 
of your Townsend Plan. I have been won- 
dering could this plan be beneficial in Cuba, 
But now, thanks to you, I have figured it out 

The Townsend Plan is a lottery in \ hich 
all of the numbers are first prize, is it not so? 
I do not think such a plan is workable. It is 
truly a fantastic phenomenon in a country 
where the Yankee is tremendous for his 
“Hard-head”’ business sense. I am amazed 
that it should see the light in the United 
States. 












DiguiItT STRONGO 





Havana, Cuba 






What do you Townsenders think of this? 
Population of the United States 124,000,000 


















Eligibles under Townsend plan 50,000,000 
Balance 74.000.000 
Prohibited by Child Labor 
and U. S. Employment 60,000,000 
Balance 14.000.000 
Unemployed 13,999,998 





Balance 2 


(to Produce Nation’s Income) 
Figure it out for yourself. 
Tuomas J. 






KapIs 
Taylorville, Ill. 






















From your recent excellent summary of the 
present status of the Townsend Plan it seems 
probable that the opponents of the plan have 
overlooked a very simple but complete re- 
futation, 

You state that the opponents are _ block- 
aded because the Townsendites will pay no at- 
tention to complicated economic refutations 
The following will show that it is not nec- 
essary to go into a complex discussion of 
taxes, transactions, total population, national 










wealth, etc., etc. A simple matter of ratio 
which any ‘high school student can under- 





stand tells the story. 

About 6.4 per cent of the population are 
over 60. Suppose 5 per cent of the people ac- 
cept the Townsend Plan. It has been shown 
that even in normal times not more than 4 
per cent of the people are at work, the rest 
being women and children and others unen- 
ployed for other reasons, If 40 per cent ol 
the population were to support an extra 5 
per cent at the current rate of income. il 
would be bad enough but to support that 5 
per cent to the tune of $200 a month 1s 
absurd. The effect is the same as that ol 
40 people giving 5 people $200 a month each 
5 x 20 divided by 40 equals $25 a month, the 
contribution each of the 40 workers would 
have to make. What sane man can imagine 
any such increase in workers’ wages? 

Others may differ in the estimated per- 
centage of old people and of employed but 
the same kind of simple calculation will stili 


hold 
W. P. Cortetyou 
Alfred, N’. Y. 









































SOBER SAITO: Your reference in the is 
sue of Jan. 4 to Viscount M. Saito as a sippet 
of sake is not the up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion we expect from your magazine. For 
some time the Viscount has been an absolute 
teetotaler and occasionally makes a tempet- 
ance address. Prince Saionji recently tol 
Premier Okada to let sake alone or lose his 
support. Nor have you recently heard any- 
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thing of the drinking feats of the Japanese 
Ambassador at Washington, 

‘ FraNK Herron SMITH 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Editorial Note: News-Weex is glad to 
have the above letter from the Superintend- 
ent of the Pacific Japanese Mission Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Home Missions. In the article referred to, 
\ews- WEEK did not discuss the current hab- 
its of Viscount Saito, Emperor Hirohito’s 
ew councilor. Employing the past tense it 
merely said that a habit of sipping sake and 
talking all night had won Viscount Saito the 
nickname of Gozan—Lord Dawn. 


IT COUNTS: In your issue of Jan. 11 you 
report that the Commerce Department started 
a census of business which will give employ- 
ment to 25,000 relief workers. It seems to 
me this is just an effort by President Roose- 
elt to gain 25,000 votes fer himself by spend- 
ing the taxpayers’ money. Of what earthly 
use is it to gather volumes of census statistics 
anyway? No one ever reads them. 

ROBERT CRANSTON 

Detroit, Mich, 


Editorial Note: Most businessmen would 
disagree with Mr, Cranston that census fig- 
ures perform no useful function. The De- 
partment of Commerce points out that the 
business census at present being conducted 
“vill be of particular value for administrative 
purposes by Federal, State and local agencies 

y financial, industrial and commercial 
organizations in connection with sales promo- 
tion, marketing research, commercial credit, 
and analysis of costs in relation to volume and 
type of business. The information will be of 
great value, it is believed, in developing plans 
by private enterprise for business recovery 
and expansion,” 

* 


PAYMENT: The section devoted to “let- 
ters’ is without doubt one of the most inter- 
esting features of News-WeeEk. Hence I have 
the temerity to suggest that you reward con- 
tributors to it by paying for all letters pub- 
lished on a basis of so much per word. 

j WILLIAM MorcaN Jr. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Editorial Note: Mr. Morgan’s proposal is 
counter to the policy of the letters column: 
Free Discussion. 

e 


TWO MORE: Today’s issue, (Jan. 11) kindly 
correct WV. H. Marshall's solution, under Let- 
ters, to puzzle of Dec. 21 issue. There are six 
correct answers to same, 14-41, 25-52, 36-63, 
47-74, 58-85, 69-96. Had the differences in 
iges been 18 years, seven correct answers 
would have resulted. 13-31, 24-42, 35-53, 
46-64, 57-75, 68-86, 79-97. In the case of two 
children, with age differences of 9 years, eight 
correct answers would result. 12-21, 23-32, 
34-43, 45-54, 56-65, 67-76, 78-87, 89-98. 

It will be noted that regardless of combi- 
nation used 9, 18 or 27, the figure number 
ele en added or subtracted, to both figures of 
solution, produces next correct solution. It’s 
all in fun, maybe some reader can explain 


this combination. 
; H. A. TIeERNAN 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Re. answers by Wyman H. Marshall. 
_In locating an error in a trial balance we 
lirst examine the figures to ascertain if they 
are divisible by 9, if so it may be either “a 
slide” or a “transposition.” In Mr. Marshall's 
case of 27 (“out’’) divide this number by 9 
equals 3: now it is possible to set up an equa- 
tion to study figures, to learn where the 27 is 
focated. By adding 11 to both sides of the 
(uation and continuing so up to 100; 
27* plus 03 equals 30 
2 a a 41 


i 2 69 96 
for use in examining figures this column 
ilay be omitted—(superfluous). 
You will observe there are 7 sets in this 
fxample from 1 to 100, 
F, E. Prince 


Bangor, Maine 
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Sa positive no-risk 
offer attracts pipe smokers 
by its fairness 


If you are a pipe smoker who would enjoy 
a better smoke, this remarkable no-risk offer 
is right down your alley! 


You are the judge—'The risk is all on us. 
Prince Albert has to satisfy you. And we 
believe it will. For we use only choice, 
selected grades of naturally mild tobaccos. 
Any ‘‘bite’’ is removed to make it absolutely 
certain Prince Albert is mild and delicate in 
taste. Then it is scientifically ‘‘crimp cut’’ 
for slow, cool smoking. Swing back the 
lid. What a captivating, delicate fragrance! 
Smoke up—and the wonder grows. You’re 


on the joy road now! New pipe content- 
ment is yours—for keeps! 


The big 2-ounce economy tin—We 
pack and tamp the rich golden-brown to- 
bacco into the package until there are around 
50 pipefuls in the big z-ounce red tin. The 
tin also guards against flavor-loss. 

So it’s little wonder that pipe smokers are 
flocking to Prince Albert, ‘‘the national joy 
smoke,’” backed by our definite you-must- 
be-pleased way of guaranteeing satisfaction. 

Time flies—start today to smoke P. A. 
You owe it to yourself to know the difference. 








OUR OFFER TO PIPE SMOKERS 


“You must be pleased” 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If 
you don’t find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe 
tobacco you ever smoked, return 
the pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time 
within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, 
plus postage. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 


5 pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 
2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 


PRINGE ALBERT 
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HONOR WHERE HONOR IS DUE 


In proportion to the number of miles driven, fewer 
accidents are chalked up against the men who operate 
the trucks and buses employed in the daily transport 
of millions of tons of freight and millions of human 
lives than are charged to the general run of passenger 
car drivers. 

Night or day ... fog or sleet ... rain or shine... 
thousands of truckmen in every part of the country 
take their jobs as a serious business and not as a joy- 
ride. Their slogan is “I Drive Safely.” Their con- 
stant, everlasting effort is safe driving. 

The professional truck and bus driver as a rule 
knows his mount and respects its power. He covers 
more miles in a year or two than the average driver 
does in a lifetime. Experience has taught him consid- 


eration for other drivers on the road and pedestrians 
in the streets. 

Of the truck drivers of the nation, International 
Harvester asks continued cooperation in safeguard- 
ing lives. In tribute to their efforts, International 
Harvester publishes this booklet, “I Drive Safely,” 
and pledges that safety will always be a most impor- 
tant factor in the design and construction and opera- 
tion of International Trucks. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave.  ‘**CO*PORATEP) Chicago, Illinois 


Send for this booklet 


“I Drive Safely” is the 
tit:e of a booklet written 
for and about trucks and 
truck drivers. It isnow in 
its fourth large printing 
and it shou'd be read by 
everybocy. 


There is a vital story for 
everyone who drives in “J 
Drive Safely.’”’ The Inter- 
national Harvester Com- 
pany will be glad ‘to mail 
you a copy of this-booklet 
on request; without charge. 
Write today. 
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THE KING: 


Quarter Century Reign of ‘George the Good, the 


Gracious’ Ends; Edward the Eighth Inherits a Changed Empire 


Stars shone over Norfolk. In a vil- 
lage 100 miles northeast of London, 
little groups silently watched The 
House... 

In the British capital, crowds that 
had stopped dancing hours before wait- 
ed at silent radios... 

At Singapore and Bombay, in the 
early hours of morning, sentries stood 
ready to lower the Union Jack to half- 
mast... 

Winter sports in Quebec ended in 
midafternoon.... 

Sydney businessmen anxiously scanned 
the first morning editions... 

Banana-growers in the Fiji Islands 
sipped midnight whisky-and-sodas, 
waiting for.the radio to speak... 

Cape Town merrymakers became 
quiet at midnight and stood by their 
radios until 2 o’clock... 


* A half hour after midnight Monday, 
the Norfolk village watchers saw a 
youth on a bicycle. He brought them 
word from Sandringham: “The King is 
dead.” 

The reign of His Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty George the Fifth, by the Grace of 
God of Great Britain, Ireland, and of 
the British Dominions Beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor 
of India, was over. 


ALARM: A few days before Christmas 
the 70-year-old monarch retired to his 
beloved Sandringham—where he spent 











KING GEORGE THE FIFTH 





By John Masefield 
Poet Laureate of England 


This man was king in England’s direst 
need; 


In the black battle-years, when hope 
was gone, 


His courage was a flag men rallied on, 


His steadfast spirit shewed him king 
indeed. 


And when the war was ended, when the 
thought 


Of revolution took its hideous place, 


His courage and his kindness and his 
grace 


Scattered (or charmed) its ministers 
to naught. 


No king, of all our many, has been 
proved 

By times so savage to the thrones of 
kings, 

Nor won more simple triumph over 
fate. 

He was most royal among royal things, 


Most thoughtful for the meanest in his 
State, 


The best, the gentlest and the most 
beloved. 
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a carefree honeymoon 42 years ago. 
The strain of Jubilee-year and his anx- 
iety over the Mediterranean crisis had 
not broken him. But his village neigh- 
bors knew him to be a tired man. 

They missed no chance to catch 
glimpses of him as he moved about the 
7,000-acre estate. They saw him for 
the last time Jan. 15. He was riding 
his white pony. 

Two days later Lord Dawson of 
Penn—credited with saving the King’s 
life in 1928—came hurriedly from Lon- 
don. The King had a slight cold. That 
evening Penn issued an ominous bul- 
letin: “The bronchial catarrh .. . is not 
severe ... but there have appeared 
signs of cardiac weakness .. .” 


Other medical experts arrived, then 
members of the Royal family. The 
King’s condition caused alarm because 
his 1928 struggle with death had per- 
manently weakened his chest. 


On Armistice Day of that year he 
stood bareheaded at the Cenotaph and 
caught a cold which developed into 
lung congestion. For more than four 
weeks he lay between life and death. 
From that time on his doctors con- 
stantly watched over George V, taking 
every care to check his slightest cold. 


Snow: Now they seemed to confront 
a chill that would not be checked. A 
bitter East wind from the German 
ocean rattled the windows of the great 
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KEYSTONE 


George V at the Age of 22 


KEYSTONE A ; INTERN 
Queen Alexandra and Her Son, Se Spe Mary and George in 1897 a 
the Late King George the Fifth ~~ annem te the Devonshire House Ball 
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A Quick Stading Lunch Behind the Front: King 
George (Left) and King Albert of- Belgium 
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: WIDE WORLD 
Before the War: Kaiser Wilhelm 
Rides With His Cousin, George V 
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With the King Stand His Four Sons: Former Prince 
of. Wales,.the Dukes of Gloucester, York and Kent 
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ivy-clothed red brick and sandstone 
mansion. Deep snow spread over the 
200-acre deer park. The King lay in 
an air-conditioned room, but the cold, 
damp atmosphere conspired with his 
illness. 

The second day: “The cardiac weak- 
ness and embarrassment of circulation 

. . give cause for anxiety Pe gl 
Two days later—Monday—heavy rain 
washed away the snow and a late after- 
noon bulletin announced: The condi- 
tion of the King shows diminishing 
strength.” 

At 9:30 P.M.: “The King’s life is 
moving peacefully toward its close.” 

The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion stopped all programs. On every 
continent Britons waited by silent am- 
plifiers and prayed for their monarch. 

At 12:15 A.M. GMT the radio spoke: 
“It is with great sorrow that we make 
the announcement . 

Death came peacefully to the King at 
11:55 P.M. tonight in the presence of 
her Majesty, the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York, the Princess 
Royal and the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent. 


25 Years: The empire which George 
V leaves Edward VIII differs vastly 
from the one he inherited, through 
Edward VII, from Queen Victoria. 

In those days no Mussolini would 
have dared question Britain’s right to 
rule all the seas. But the world was 
moving toward the great Democratic 
era and Britain moved with it. 


In his 25 years of reign King George 
saw his Empire shaken by history’s 
worst war and watched it develop with 
an antonomous family of nations. 


Kings became unpopular. Forty- 
eight crowned European rulers attend- 
ed Edward VII’s funeral. Today only 
nine could attend his funeral. But more 
than any other monarch, George es- 
caped the reprobation which a Demo- 
cratic age piled on the heads of kings. 


His illness of seven years ago— 
which for weeks kept the running story 
of his gallant fight against death on 
the world’s front pages—endeared him 
as a man to millions in other nations 
who had simply noticed him as a ruler. 


Last Spring at his Silver Jubilee, 
the world felicitated the ruler but sent 
affectionate greetings to the man—and 
his consort. 


Like his only intimate literary friend 
—Rudyard Kipling, poet of Empire 
(see page 21)—-George V leaves a Brit- 
ain returning to her old ways of gran- 
deur. He leaves the Crown a symbol of 
good government to 486,000,000 sub- 
jects. 


He also leaves Edward VIII prob- 
lems that will test every ounce of his 
qualities as a ruler. More than 1,900,- 
000 unemployed still cry for relief in 
the British Isles. The Irish Free State, 
virtually an independent republic, still 
clamors for complete liberty. Some 


350,000,000 Indians seethe with half- 
suppressed zeal for freedom. And a 
man in Rome, who wants to believe 
the British Empire is in its decline, 
would like to build one of his own on 
its ruins. 
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SaiLor: June 3, 1865, George Freder- 
ich Ernest Albert Wettin (Guelph) of 
the House of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha—he 
changed the family name to Windsor 
during the war—was born at Marl- 
borough House, London. He was the 
second son of Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales. 

From early youth he showed that 
predilection for the sea which made 
him known later as the Sailor King. 
At 14 he became a midshipman and 
went around the world on H.M.S. Bac- 
chante with his elder brother, Prince 
Edward Albert. They kept a volumi- 
nous diary which—though not a literary 
masterpiece—excited the admiration of 
navy-loving Britons. 

Prince Edward’s death in 1892 put 
George in line for the throne. The fol- 
lowing year he married his late broth- 
er’s fiancee, Princess Victoria Mary— 
the woman who Monday night kissed 
his lifeless forehead and then turned 
away in tears. 

Jan. 22, 1901—almost exactly 35 
years ago—Queen Victoria died, Ed- 
ward VII became King and George be- 
came Prince of Wales. In this capacity 
he toured—with his wife—the far-flung 
Empire. He returned to London to 
make the most memorable speech of his 
entire career. He saw foreign competi- 
tors robbing Britain of her trade su- 
premacy: “Wake up England! You 
have been asleep too long!” 

May 6, 1910, King Edward died. Like 
his successor, he succumbed to bronchi- 
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tis just before midnight. George V as. 
cended the throne at a time of great 
internal unrest. Parliament seetheg 
with polemics on diminishing the power 
of the House of Lords and granting 
home rule to Ireland. The suffragettes 
—those fanatics who thought wome, 
should have the right to vote—kept 
England in turmoil. 

Through his equanimity and tact, the 
new king helped weld opposing factions, 
From the first, he found his strength 
in anonymity. A good family man, a 
good sportsman, a good fellow, he al. 
ways refrained from public gestures. 

In the World War he visited the 
front several times—but he never posed 
as a hero. He never posed at all. 





EDWARD VIII: England’s First 
Bachelor King in 17 Decades 


THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 
GUILDHALL, LONDON 
I AM DEEPLY GRIEVED TO INFORM YoU 
THAT MY BELOVED FATHER, THE KING, 
PASSED AWAY PEACEFULLY AT 11:55 P.M, 
TONIGHT. 
EDWARD 

A new King had performed his first 
unofficial act. 

Some 35 years before at Windsor 
Castle, Edward VII watched a yellow- 





The Former Prince of Wales Takes Up the Burdens of the British Empire 
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DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


King Edward VIII: When He Was a Prince He Couldn’t Do the Things He Wanted to 


haired boy in a sailor suit run across 
the garden chasing a black spaniel. To 
a friend he remarked ‘‘There goes the 
last King of England.” 

As the strained face of Monday 
changed into a red-eyed Tuesday for 
a stricken Empire, the word spread 
that Edward Albert Christian George 
Andrew Patrick David had become Ed- 
ward VIII by the Grace of God. 

While the cavalcade of tradition rode 
cnward to a new era for millions of 
Britishers, the whole world focused on 
& youngish-looking man it had ac- 
claimed fondly for over a quarter-cen- 
tury as the Prince of Wales. 

Long years before, when he was 
roundly berated for riding his bicycle 
over his father’s geraniums—long be- 
fore he had become Prince of Wales— 
he had given evidence of his strongest 
characteristic, spirited independence: 
“What is the good of my being a Prince 
if I can’t do as I like?” 

A naval cadet at Osborne and Dart- 
mouth, he went to sea just long enough 
to learn he loved the navy. After that 
4 visit to France and two years at Ox- 
ford’s Magdalen College. There, char- 
acteristically, he lived like any other 
undergraduate—David to his close 
friends, Pragger Wagger to others. 


The war came. He begged to go to 
the front. “I have plenty of brothers,” 
he told Lord Kitchener. “And they’re 
more useless than you are,” said the 
old Field Marshal. 

At the Guards’ Club that day, the 
Prince burst into tears at the prospect 
of being kept in England. Finally he 
got his way and went to France on 
Sir John French’s staff. But wherever 
the Guards’ Brigade was stationed, 
there also the Prince was likely to be 
found. 

‘He stole motor bikes to ride up to 
front-line dugouts. He appeared in 
towns in the midst of heavy bombard- 
ments. His chauffeur was blown to 
pieces before his eyes. Sir John vowed 
that he was a greater responsibility 
than his whole command. 

Post-War: After the war, when the 
old order was changing, he told a group 
of his friends that he was going to live 
his own life. He was bitter at the disil- 
lusionment that swept London and 
vowed that he would rather talk to an 
intelligent dustman than to a dull 
Duke. 

He has talked to even stranger peo- 
ple than dustmen. He has visited tene- 
ment dwellers in slums where he had 
to light a cigarette to overcome the 


stench. He has descended into mines 
and, though officials responsible for his 
safety begged him not to, he climbed 
the catwalks on the unfinished hull of 
the new Queen Mary. In India he 
saluted the Untouchables. In Canada 
he showed cowboys he c “Id ride a 
bronco. 

Better trained for the throne than 
was his father, he has his father’s re- 
gard for the tremendous dignity of the 
office he holds. He has had no use for 
the toadies who have tried to surround 
him. “Call me Sir, damn you!” He 
has screamed in his thin voice at too 
friendly a sycophant. 

At the same time he revolts at the 
perquisites of royalty. “Oh, for God’s 
sake, sit down!” he exclaims to friends 
when he enters a room. In Panama an 
equerry whispered that the pretty girl 
the Prince was dancing with was only 
a drugstore assistant. “It must be a 
jolly good drugstore,” replied Edward, 
continuing the dance. 

The Prince of Wales formed his own 
friendships. A good mixer, he liked the 
people he had to work with; but the 
moment he couldn’t work with them he 
couldn’t play with them. 

He also selected his own clothing— 
blue shirts with morning clothes, dou- 
ble-breasted dinner jackets, plusest of 
plus fours—and he didn’t care whether 
or not they became the fashion. 

Up to 1928 he fell off horses be- 
cause he rode in spirited steeplechases. 
Although the publicity was high, aver- 
age falls for a huntsman were low. 
He was enraged when Parliament susg- 
gested that his father the King warn 
him to be more careful of himself—he 
might break his neck. “It’s my own 
neck, isn’t it?” he scoffed. 

When King George became seriously 
ill, Edward’s sense of duty to his job 
tempered his individualism. He sold 
his hunters. He used airplanes only 
for business. He gave up most of his ac- 
tive sports—except his favorites, squash 
and golf. He plunged more actively 
into the business of cornerstone laying, 
tenement inspecting and after-dinner 
speaking—so seriously as to scotch all 
rumors that he meant to yield the suc- 
cession to his brother, the Duke of 
York. 

He failed to do only one thing expect- 
ed of him—marry. So Monday he be- 
came the first bachelor King since 
George III in 1760. 

Individualist though he is, his great- 
est interest has been “my people,” as 
he calls the Royal Family. No family 
so much in the public eye has managed 
to preserve so well its ties of affection 
and loyalty. It has meant much to 
Edward. 

And while all England that is a vast- 
flung Empire mourned, a simple cere- 
mony brought out the great love and 
dignity that marks the inner life of 
Britain’s First Family. 

Edward, the son and the brother, be- 
came Edward the father. The Dukes 
of York and Kent kissed his hands. 
Mary, the Princess Royal, curtseyed, 
then impetuously embraced him. The 
Duchess of Kent curtseyed, and the 
old Archbishop of Canterbury, in sim- 
ple words, blessed Britain’s new King. 
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OLD WAR: Inquisitors Call Wilson a ‘Falsifier’ ; 


Senators Rage at ‘Grave-Defiling Publicity-Seekers’ 


The song in those days was “Quit 
Kickin’ My Dawg Around.” It didn’t 
have to be played with a fluegelhorn; 
lusty Democratic lungs sufficed. But 
there weren’t enough lusty Democrats 
at the 1912 Convention to nominate the 
man who made it popular. 

True, Champ Clark arrived in Balti- 
more with almost enough support to 
put him over on the first ballot. But 
after four steaming, frenzied days of 
voting—and thanks to the crusading of 
William J. Bryan—Tammany’s choice 
lost out to Woodrow Wilson. 

Last week the late Speaker’s son—a 
Senator spotlighted for his activity on 
the Nye Committee investigating 
America’s entry into the World War— 
cast doubt on the honesty of the man 
who defeated his father. 

Bennett Champ Clark precipitated 
one of the most venomous incidents in 
the recent history of Capitol Hill. He 
also invited accusations that a family 
grudge prompted him to attack the 
War President. This he denied. But 
he admitted: “Such animosity as I 


have felt ... was directed against an- 
other man William Jennings 
Bryan.” 


Thus last week great ghosts domi- 
nated the Nye hearings—even dwarfing 
the mighty Morgan. And they boded 
no good for the Inquisition. 


SympaTHy: The hearings picked up 
the thread from the previous week 
without. any sign of fireworks. J. P. 
Morgan sat through them with a 
somnolent air, letting his spirited 
chancellor, Thomas W. Lamont, do 
most of the arguing. On one occasion 
alone did the monarch of Wall Street 
drop his majestic, even demeanor. Clark 
asked Lamont if the Germans, all con- 
sidered, weren’t justified in their sub- 
marine warfare and Lamont snapped 
back: 

“If you expect us to enter any de- 
fense of the Germans we’ll disappoint 
you because we think they were all 
wrong.” 

“I might feel that way myself,” 
Clark rolled off his tongue, “if I had 
been one of a very small group that 
made a profit of $30,000,000 in commis- 
sions for making purchases for the 
Allies.” 

Morgan sat bolt upright: “I want to 
say something there!” he thundered, 
before Lamont could retort. “Our in- 
terest and sympathy were with the Al- 
lies from the first day ... You are 
implying that they bought our sym- 
pathy for $30,000,000 . . . I don’t like 
that kind of insinuation.” 

Clark didn’t mean 
meant “influenced.” 

J. P.’s great frame shook with an- 
ger: “I believe you hold yourself too 
low, Senator. I don’t believe you could 


“bought”; he 


be bought so easily.” 


Bias: The Inquisitors then proceeded 
to illustrate how Business followed the 
lead of the Allies’ New York agents. 
In July, 1916—the United States had 
a war of sorts on its hands in Mexico 
—Midvale Steel reassured Morgan & 
Company: 

“We have seriously delayed ... or- 
ders for American projectiles 
placed long before your orders” for 
Great Britain. 

Clark—who spent one whole day 
reading documents into the record— 
then attempted to show that a pro- 
Allied bias pervaded the White House 
long before “submarine _  atrocities’”’ 
stung American opinion to fury against 
the Central Powers. 

He offered evidence that the Ad- 
ministration, while working for peace 
in the war’s early days, took every 
care that the Allies should in no way 
lose face. The submarines, for in- 
stance: Wilson wanted the British and 
French to stop arming their merchant- 
men: in return the Germans would 
agree to sink no ships without first 
coming to the surface in warning. 

But Wilson did not make this as an 


J. P. Morgan: He Resented Senator Clark’s Insinuations 





open proposal to both sides. He took 
the cue from his Secretary of State. 
Robert Lansing wrote: “My first ip. 
clination was to send [the Proposal] 
to the German Ambassador and the 
Austrian Charge . .. Two reasons pre. 
vented it. First I was convinced [their] 
governments would assent. Second, any 
demur [by the Allies] would excite 
resentment against the Entente .. .” 


So Berlin never got the Wilson plan, 
London and Paris received it confiden- 
tially—and jittered. Walter Hines 
Page, Uncle Sam’s representative at 
the Court of St. James’s, cabled: “Tf 
you keep up this sort of thing, all our 
influence with the Allies will be lost.” 


Gleefully Senator Clark referred to 
an item in the memoirs of Sir Edward 
Grey, Foreign Minister at that period: 
“The Allies soon became dependent [on 
America]. It was better therefore to 
carry on the war without blockade, if 
need be, than to incur a break with 
the United States...” 

Against this, Clark balanced a letter 
from Col. Edward M. House, American 
Ambassador-at-Large and _ intimate 
friend of Wilson. Referring to one of 
the President’s many exchanges with 
Berlin over submarine warfare: “I 
don’t see how we can break with Ger- 
many on this note. We shall have to 
wait and hope for the best... .” 
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WIDE WORLD 


Woodrow Wilson Reads His War Message to a Joint Session of Congress. 
Senator Nye Investigates Circumstances Leading Up to That Message 


* At his New York home last week 
Colonel House rubbed curious report- 
ers’ noses with: “I am 78 years old. I 
only look at the headlines .. .” 


Pacts: Morgan and his associates 
sat almost listlessly through Clark’s 
droning depositions. But the following 
day they pricked up their ears. To 
them it seemed that Nye’s chief as- 
sistant was losing sight of his main 
purpose in order to cast a slur on the 
name of a great dead man. 

Clark began by recalling Wilson’s 
testimony before the Senate’s 1919 war 
investigation: the President swore he 
knew nothing of the Allies’ postwar 
plans until he went to Versailles—a 
Napoleon of Peace to his Moscow. 
Secretary Lansing backed him up. 

Wilson’s enemies claimed that if he 
had known of the secret treaties— 
which bound the Allied powers to a 
pre-arranged subdivision of war-spoils 
—he could not in honesty have asked 
America to join that band of European 
gangsters in the League of Nations. 

But—Clark asserted—wWilson did 
know: “The committee is informed by 
the highest possible source that Presi- 
dent Wilson and Secretary Lansing 
were fully appraised by Mr. Balfour of 
the secret treaties.” 

In 1917- Arthur Balfour led a mission 
to Washington, and at the White House 
Britain’s second wartime Foreign Min- 
ister left copies of the treaties. So 
Clark proclaimed. For obvious rea- 
sons, the State Department could not 
permit publication of the documents. 
But he, Clark, had read them. 


The studied, precise voice of Gerald 
P. Nye broke an electric hush. He 
completed his assistant’s thought: 

“The record that has been made. and 
that is yet to be made will clearly re- 
veal that both the President and Sec- 
retary Lansing falsified .. .” 


Storm: The gentleman from North 
Dakota..soon got an inkling of the 
trouble statement would make for 
him. Next day two members of his 
own committee revolted over his chal- 


lenge of a statesman often called the 
century’s outstanding idealist. The reb- 
els: James P. Pope of Idaho and 
Walter F. George of Georgia. 

Pope, who roamed Europe last year 
as self-appointed Senate Foreign Re- 
lations sleuth, read a statement that 
brought a deep flush to Nye’s high 
cheekbones: 

“This investigation has degenerated 
into an attack on Woodrow Wilson and 
Robert Lansing . . . Such efforts dis- 
close . . . bias and prejudice ... We 
will take no part in such a perform- 
ance ... We are not interested ... in 
head-hunting .. .” 


‘Back Room’: And in the Capitol 
across the street, the cock also crowed. 
Tom Connally, a pink-faced giant from 
Texas, let his loyalty carry him away 
in a flood of vernacular: 

“Some checker-playing, beer-drinking 
back room of some low house is the 
only place fit for the... language of 
the Senator from North Dakota... 
this man who is going to lead us on 
toward peace...” 


The “puny pygmies” of the Nye com- 
mittee had discovered that “some inter- 
national woman of the street... . lurk- 
ing at the corner of an alley... en- 
ticed Uncle Sam down the alley... got 
him into war! 


“In real truth the government would 
save money if we were to appropriate 
a lump sum and turn it over to an 
advertising agency...” 


Senator Connally referred to a cur- 
rent charge of Nye’s enemies: that a 
ruthless mania for publicity rules him. 
Such critics pounced last week on a 
statement he made to reporters—he 
“apologized” for not producing more 
afternoon headlines. 

Nye ignored Connally’s challenge to 
a verbal duel. But next day he de- 
cided to explain himself on the floor. 
Painstakingly he reviewed the com- 
mittee’s findings—quoting from Bal- 
four, House, Lloyd George and other 
sources to prove that Wilson had 
“falsified.” 


In summing up, he struck back at 
Connally: “Yesterday’s eruption 
was a flow, flow, flow of blatant, bub- 
bling gutter English . . I have no 
apologies to offer ...I am wholly un- 
ashamed of my course.” 


Bioop: Nye still had to find out 
what happens when the course of In- 
quisition leads to a grave. He de- 
clined to hear “bubbling gutter Eng- 
lish’; but he could not ignore the 
punic oratory that a little old man, with 
hardly any voice left, pumped on his 
head. 

Carter Glass saw the galleries 
jammed with war veterans who had 
come to hear the fate of the bonus. 
He saw the chamber packed not only 
with fellow-Senators but also with 
friendly Representatives. The Virginian 
forgot his 78 years as he strained his 
husky, almost inaudible voice to com- 
mand the hour. 

“It would be pertinent if I should 
briefly respond to the shocking attack 
made upon Woodrow Wilson’s charac- 
ter, the attempted inpeachment of his 
integrity and veracity . . . This I shall 
do in unmistakable terms.” 

This he did, for half an hour—plac- 
ing his shots with expert, old-fashioned 
bowmanship. At one point he clutched 
his chest as if in agony; but his voice 
after that came stronger and clearer. 
As he spoke, he struck the papers on 
his desk with his right fist. 

“If it were permissible” to say so in 
the Senate, “any man who would 
asperse the integrity and veracity of 
Woodrow Wilson is a coward.” Not in 
all his 35 years of service had he known 
such a “shocking exhibition . . . in- 
famous libel . . . miserable demagogy 


Up in the galleries, the men who had 
shot at the Germans saw blood on the 
orator’s desk. His ring had cut into 
his fingers and he had pounded the 
skin off his knuckles. With nods and 
signs the veterans rooted. 

Nye sought “to figure on the front 
pages of sensational newspapers; but 
even the sensational papers are tired 
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of it.” In the best tradition of his 
school, Glass concluded: 

“Now, Mr. President, lest I should 
infringe those rules which I always 
obey, perhaps I would better desist, 
because what I feel like saying, here or 
anywhere else to the man who thus 
insults the memory of Woodrow Wil- 
son is something which may not be 
spoken here, or printed in the news- 
papers, or uttered by a gentleman!” 


Pay-Orr: Nye shrugged off his el- 
der’s fulminations, but he couldn’t pass 
over one practical passage: “Not 
another dollar will I vote .. . for this 
exploitation!” 

Glass presides over the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, which set 
$125,000 aside for the Nye investiga- 
tion. Last week $400 remained. 


NEW WAR: Peoples’ Wrath Stirs 
In Egypt, France and Ethiopia 


This week the State Department de- 
prived the Nye committee of its heav- 
iest gun. It withdrew copies of Docu- 
ment 763.72/516342.—the famous se- 
cret treaties. Reason: Great Britain 
objected to their being aired. Moral: 
You can’t win against secret diplomacy. 

Last week Haile Selassie—a great 
diplomat and moralist after his fash- 
ion—might have wondered what agree- 
ments European statesmen secretly 
cooked up for the dismemberment of 
his country. 

The puny monarch saw with increas- 
ing clearness that Britain (1) did not 
want his armies, mountains, climate 
and diseases to defeat Mussolini’s sol- 
diers. This would lower the white man’s 
prestige in Africa, to Britain’s detri- 
ment; (2) did not want the Fascist 
regime to collapse—upsetting the bal- 
ance in Europe—and at the same time 
did not want a Fascist Empire that 
would threaten Britain’s route to In- 
dia. 

British policy today, cabled one cor- 
respondent, seeks to save Baldwin’s 
face, Haile Selassie’s face, Mussolini’s 


face and Premier Laval’s two faces. 
Fruits of this diplomacy: 

1—The British Cabinet instructed 
Foreign Minister Eden to go easy at 
Geneva in the matter of further sanc- 
tions. And it virtually abandoned the 
dangerous oil embargo proposal—with 
the excuse that it would be futile with- 
out American cooperation. 

2—The most impressive military and 
naval show of modern times. 


To Egypt, key State on the route to 
India, the General Staff sent battalion 
after battalion of infantry and mech- 
anized cavalry. Last week almost half 
of Britain’s regular combat army 
camped in the shade of the Pyramids. 
Off the Egyptian coast, 157 men-of-war 
bristled at anchor. Between 700 and 800 
airplanes awaited flying orders in hang- 
ars at Alexandria, Khartum, Kassala 
(Sudan) and Mersa Matruh, midway 
from Alexandria to the Libyan border. 


Beyond this frontier Marshal Italo 
Balbo drilled some 80,000 Italian sol- 
diers. A few pessimists may have envis- 
aged a clash between these two modern 
armies. Calmer observers. centered 
their attention on the mutinous Egyp- 
tian Nationalists who have threatened to 
turn next month’s elections into revolu- 
tion. The Wafdists have entertained a 
desperate hope: that the vote would re- 
sult in Egypt’s throwing off British 
domination. 


VETERANS: Fears of future rioting 
also made Parisians roam their misty 
boulevards with drawn faces. In the 
one-time City of Wonderful Nonsense, 
long since draped in depressing veils of 
war-fear, little groups of crippled men 
gathered at zinc bars drinking aperitifs 
and talking endlessly of the hell they 
hze.d once lived through. These veterans 
of the Old War—with their crutches, 
steel nmeck-supporters and _ tricycle 
chairs—chose this typically realistic 
way of rer‘nding their countrymen of 
the horrors of organized bloodsheds. 

This week the burden of their talk 
turned from the perpetual German 
Menace to an ominous convention of 


the Radical-Socialists. This middle-of- 
the-road party, which has played the 
leading role in France since 1870, took 
stock of the coming Spring elections 
and deduced: 


The people, crushed by taxes and 
ever-increasing living costs, would vote 
for the Communist-Socialist combine— 
unless the Radical-Socialists severed all 
connection with the Right, or conserva- 
tive elements, which have backed Pre- 
mier Laval. 

This the Radical-Socialists did. As 
party president they picked Edouard 
Daladier, Premier ousted in the 1934 
Stavisky riots (see page 22); they in- 
structed Edouard Herriot—former par- 
ty chief—and five other Ministers to 
quit the Laval Cabinet; they voted to 
overthrow Laval at the first chance; 
and they adopted a French Down-With- 
Wall-Street platform. 

Almost inevitable result: end of the 
all-party truce government in power 
since the Stavisky near-revolution; po- 
litical chaos, with the likelihood of riots 
between Neo-Fascists and Communists; 
a weaker France; a stronger Germany. 


Victory: Real revolt meanwhile 
flared in Ethiopia. The situation be- 
came so grave in Gojjam Province— 
where for weeks the people have re- 
fused to pay taxes—that Haile Selas- 
sie sent them fresh troops under De- 
jasmatch Sahle, the Revolt-Killer, to 
help 5,000 regulars already on the spot. 

Even more discouraging news came 
to the Negus from Ogaden. Here Gen. 
Rodolfo Graziani—after receiving long- 
awaited reinforcements—staged 4 
drive that broke the back of Haile’s 
son-in-law, Desta Demtu. 

In what Rome called “the first real 
battle” of the war, Graziani routed 
100,000 Ethiopians, killing between 
4,000 and 5,000 and penetrating 125 
miles into southwestern Ethiopia. 

In nine days Italy’s most brilliant 
colonial officer had wiped out one of 
Ethiopia’s three main armies—if Rome 
got the correct information. 
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BONUS: Election Shadows Dim Senate Fireworks 
Over Bill for Prompt Payment; Veterans See Victory 


One March day back in 1919, some 
1,000 officers and men of the A.E.F. 
met in Paris to form a brotherhood of 
yeterans. They pledged themselves to 
“400 per cent Americanism . . . Public 
Service . .. Justice . . . Mutual Help- 
fulness.” For a name, they chose “The 
American Legion.” Then one of the 
Jjeaders, a Major John Thomas Taylor, 
suggested the members later expand 
the group into a nationwide, non-po- 
litical organization. 

Last Monday that same John Thomas 
Taylor sat in the gallery of the United 
States Senate. As chief pressure-man 
for the Legion, now grown into the 
nation’s most powerful organized mi- 
nority, he checked off names as Sena- 
tors shouted “Aye” and “Nay.” The 
voting over, Taylor beamed. By the 
thumping majority of 74 to 16, the 
Senate had given him what he wanted: 
approval of the Harrison Bonus Bill. 


BuTTONHOLER: In the years since the 
war, Taylor had made a name as 
Washington’s most successful lobbyist. 
His title isn’t impressive: vice chair- 
man of the Legion’s legislative com- 
mittee. But his actual position as dic- 
tator of Legion legislative policies has 
given him unrivaled power. 

At the “non-political” organization’s 
first national convention—just eight 
months after the Paris meeting—-Tay- 
lor helped push through plans “to es- 
tablish a Washington bureau .. . for 
the furtherance of the legislative pro- 
grams of the American Legion.” 


Shortly thereafter, he bobbed up as 
head of that “bureau.” With him he 
brought experience gained in pre-war 
Washington law practice. One-time un- 
dercover agent for Pennsylvania’s fab- 
ulous political boss, Senator Boies Pen- 


rose, he had learned how to deal with 
legislators. 

Taylor soon became a Capitol fix- 
ture. Every Congressman and Sena- 
tor learned to recognize his big, neatly 
clad figure, his squarish face, and his 
bombastic voice. He found out which 
Representatives could sponsor his pro- 
veteran bills with best results, which 
clerks could contrive to speed his minor 
measures through committees. 

High-powered and hard-boiled, Tay- 
lor would buttonhole the Pope if he 
met him in a Capitol corridor. When a 
member of Congress doubts his power, 
he simply wires Legion posts in the 
doubter’s home district. Next day a 
barrage of telegrams hits Washington. 
Actual political strength of the Legion 
remains unproved. It has only 900,000 
members, but Congressmen fear its 
power, and that’s what counts. 


Tropuies: Tucked away somewhere 
in his Washington home, the chief Le- 
gion lobbyist has nineteen World War 
medals. But he prides himself far less 
on his military feats than on his legisla- 
tive record. He claims—and few deny 
him—prime credit for the stream of 
veteran-favoring bills that has flowed 
through Congress in the last sixteen 
years. Since 1920 the ex-soldiers have 
cost the government approximately 
$8,000,000,000—one-fourth of total Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

Taylor scored his first major coup 
in 1924. He led the drive that induced 
Congress to pass the original bonus 
bill over President Coolidge’s veto. The 
measure provided that in 1945 some 
3,600,000 World War veterans would 
get Federal gifts averaging $1,000— 
the exact amount in each case to de- 
pend on length of service. 

Seven years later, in 1931, Taylor 


Washington Officials Send Migratory Veterans Home to Prevent Another Bonus Camp 


added Hoover’s scalp to his trophies. 
He helped persuade Congress to over- 
ride the President’s veto and empower 
ex-soldiers to borrow up to 50 per cent 
on their 1945 bonus certificates. 

In 1933, the legionnaire claimed re- 
sponsibility for Congress’s restoration 
of pension cuts which President Roose- 
velt had made in the name of economy. 


SETBACK: Legion leaders ran into 
trouble last Spring. They set out to 
get full bonuses paid immediately— 
ten years before they were due. But 
they squabbled with the country’s sec- 
ond largest ex-soldiers’ organization, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars (mem- 
bership 300,000). Finally, with infla- 
tionists’ help, the VF'W-backed Patman 
Greenback Bonus Bill passed both 
houses, only to die under a Roosevelt 
veto. 

Last Fall, Taylor and his nominal 
boss, Legion Commander Ray Murphy, 
saw their opportunity. The year 1936 
meant elections for the President, one- 
third of the Senate, and the whole 
House. Even strong Senate leaders like 
Robinson of Arkansas and Harrison of 
Mississippi, who loyally supported last 
year’s Roosevelt veto, wouldn’t be like- 
ly to do so when they faced reelection. 

Taylor and Murphy went into a hud- 
dle with heads of the VFW and the 
smaller Disabled Veterans Associa- 
tion. Just after Congress opened, the 
group produced a “United Front Bonus 
Bill.” Its main points: 

1—To all veterans who demanded 
it, immediate payment of the 1945 value 
of each bonus certificate, less the 
amount the holder had borrowed. 

2—To those not wishing cash imme- 
diately, 3 per cent annual interest on 
the 1945 value. 

The framers hoped the added inter- 
est feature would prevent all veterans’ 
raiding the Treasury at once. 

The two Legion bosses immediately 
started selling the bill to House mem- 
bers. So did George K. Brobeck, the 
VFW’s thunder-voiced lobbyist. Addi- 
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WHAT THE BONUS MEANS IN MEN AND DOLLARS 





The whopping vote which this week sped the Bonus Bill on its way encouraged 3,675,840 
veterans—about half of whom saw overseas service—-to expect early bonus payments averag- 


ing $987.50 apiece. 


The American Legion, on the basis of a questionnaire to 42,000 veterans, 


estimates that the average bonus dollar will be spent as follows: 


Cents 
RS en ee eT Pee oe oe 31 
er ree 25 
Investment in own business ............ 7 
SE Bo i22 bala Win cob WO die he eal Ou's's.0 oats 7 
ER Co TE 6 
PN. <casntd ddachbsceveatawevkeme 6 


Cents 
ET MOONE a. occa ed ecewssieusoens 4 
OO EOS POE EPEC PP PC Te ee 3 
SON DONNIE. oc ik dos uadccacdcdsauss 2 
PE: ME cas cused tals buetteate deans 1 
Pe Ec Coe chases aatepetat casa 2 
SOR 5.0. 04 eh bah esi tes cecbeaee 6 


Bonus opponents point out that the United States already has done far more for its World 


War veterans than any other nation. 


Expenditures by major countries during the sample 


year 1932—for bonuses, pensions, hospitalization, etc: 


MEN MEN 1932 EXPENDITURES 
Mobilized Dead or Total Per capita Per capita 
Wounded mobilized dead or 

wounded 

SE SN a. a ce ap winpwr 4,757,240 322,497 $860,635,000 $180.91 $2,668.66 

EN eee er ee 13,000,000 6,111,862 298,690,000 22.98 48.87 

I a ab 6 hohe buh direa a 8,410,000 5,623,000 286,722,000 34.09 50.99 

a = rere 6,600,000 3,000,000 174,802,060 26.49 58.27 

ee eer 5,615,000 1,597,000 69,853,300 12.44 $3.74 

Re eee ee ee 619,636 232,045 61,123,000 98.64 263.41 

Total, foreign countries .. 34,244,636 16,563,907 891,190,360 26.02 53.80 
The record of the armed forces of the United States during the war: 

IN cio itculs 40s Se'akd vib bowie 4,757,240 Killed in action or died from wounds 53,371 

Went OVETSEaS 2... cc cc ccc cc ccs + 2 2,086,000 Wounded, not fatally ............ 214,000 

ee) NO Ss oy So 0 a Shey, Du ado 1,390,000 Estimated survivors, Jan, 1, 1936.. 4,118,054 
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Ray Murphy, Senator Byrnes and John Thomas Taylor: They Got What They Wanted 








tional help came from titular heads of 
the VFW and Disabled Veterans. fj. 
nally, week before last, the “Uniteg 
Front” measure zipped through the 
House in four days, piling up a recor 
bonus vote of 356 to 59. 

In the Senate last week, Pat Harri- 
son and his Finance Committee took 
the bill, dressed it up to make it legs 
shocking to conservative eyes, and ip. 
troduced it as a “new bill.” Supposed 
difference: The Senate bill would pay 
veterans in batches of $50 “baby 
bonds” instead of in cash. Real dif. 
ference: Practically none, for veterans 
could either cash in on the bonds im- 
mediately or hold them at 3 per cent 
interest. 


SKIRMISH: In other years Bonus bills 
bobbing up in the Senate produced 
oratorical warfare. This time the bat- 
tle fizzled into a petty skirmish. Har. 
rison held perfunctory committee hear- 
ings. There Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau hinted that the measure 
would wreck the budget and perhaps 
endanger national credit. 

On the Senate floor Daniel O. Has. 
tings, Delaware Republican, and Ei- 
win R. Burke, Nebraska Democrat, 
voiced loud opposition to the bill. Most 
of the others took its passage for grant- 
ed, debated it casually and defeated all 
proposed amendments. The Senators 
would have voted Saturday, but they 
adjourned early to don tails and white 
ties for the annual dinner of Wash- 
ington’s Alfalfa Club (“Alfalfa roots 
go farthest for a drink”). Monday 
they reconvened and passed the bill in 
short order. 


FuTuReE: Leaders this week predicted 
the House would approve the Senate 
measure immediately and ship it to the 
White House. There, unless he com- 
pletely reversed past performances, 
the President would veto the bill, only 
to have it promptly repassed over his 
protest. That would mean the end of 
the nation’s bonus battles—but not of 
veterans’ demands. 

Waichers of government credit 
feared ex-soldiers would soon go on 
the warpath for regular pensions. Le- 
gionnaires denied such plans. 

But John Thomas Taylor must either 
dig up some big new demand or find 
another job. Even the country’s best 
lobbyist must have something to lobby 
for. 


AAA: ‘Conservation’ Instead of 
Crop Control May Save the Day 


One afternoon last week, Chester C. 
Davis got so excited his glasses fell 
off his nose. 

Two bright young newspaper met, 
after pleading for days, had finally 
coaxed their way ifto the AAA Ad 
ministrator’s office. Davis sat in som- 
bre meditation: How could the New 
Deal resurrect its farm-relief program, 
killed and buried by the Supreme 
Court’s vigorous denial of constitution- 
ality? 

J. Russell Wiggins of The St. Paul 
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pispatch and Felix Belair Jr. of The 
New York Times traded a question for 
a question: “Why not try the Soil 
conservation Act of 1935?” 

The farm chief skeptically called for 
a copy of the measure. He frowned 
over the preamble, then read on. Down 
fell the glasses: “Boys, you’ve got it!” 

Days before, the White House had 
pounced on soil conservation as its 
white hope for AAA’s salvation, and 
New Dealers bit their pencils in the 
throes of composing a brand-new bill. 
Now here were two. reporters with a 
law already passed. Minor officials had 
privately discussed the Act, but failed 
to bring it to Davis’s attention. 

He called in AAA lawyers and com- 
modity experts. Could the old law be 
juggled, turned upside down, and ex- 
panded enough to rescue the American 
farmer? Their answer: Yes—and it 
might even be constitutional! 

Two days later, the President public- 
ly gave the plan his blessing. Admin- 
istration leaders sat down to write 
amendments which they hoped would 
win speedy Congressional approval. In 
the white-columned Agriculture Build- 
ing, 6,300 near-jobless AAA employes 
remembered how to smile. 


WHISKERS: Openly, the New Deal in- 
tended to tweak high judiciary whisk- 
ers: The Supreme Court has outlawed 
direct crop control through benefit 
payments. Very well, let us speak no 
more of crop control. Instead, let us 
speak of soil fertility—a constitutional 
problem of “public welfare.” 

At least 20,000,000 acres are now be- 
ing ruined by excessive cultivation. Let 
the farmer retire submarginal land; 
devote inferior soil to legume-raising, 
pasture or forest. The 1935 Conserva- 
tion Act establishes the government’s 
right to pay bounties for such conver- 
sion—by voluntary contract with the 
farmer. Indirect but inevitable result: 
Crop control. 

But a few tough knots still remained 
for New Dealers to untie. Unlike the 
old, the new AAA would decrease out- 
put by region—not by individual pro- 
duct. Hence total supply of each crop, 
and its price, could not easily be regu- 
lated. Moreover, the scheme would have 
no convenient scale for jacking rural 
income up to desired pre-war parity 
with cities. Could Washington get far- 
mer cooperation without using old AAA 
semi-compulsion? And where would 
the necessary half-billion dollars come 
from without processing taxes? 

Stiffest problem of all—as ever—was 
how to win Supreme Court approval. 
Many who pored over the Hoosac Mills 
decision regarded White House op- 
timism as mere wish fulfillment. 

Last week the Senate Agriculture 
Committee heard George W. Norris, 
Nebraska’s pro-Administration Repub- 
lican, on the subject: “The court says 
in so many words that regulation of 
agriculture is unconstitutional. You 
don't have to be a lawyer to see that 
point.” 

Democratic politicians, however, saw 
Something else: 3,500,000 farmers ex- 
pected the New Deal’s soothing rain 
of checks to continue, no matter how. 
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And key farm States controlled at 
least 121 electoral votes, enough to 
swing any election. Because the Su- 
preme Court axe takes a long time de- 
scending, relief by soil conservation 
might keep farmers grateful until the 
fatal month of November was safely off 
the calendar. 


TREASURY: President Loses Two 
More Fiscal Aides Over Policy 


Washington, Jan. 17 
My Dear Mr. President: 

It has been a very great privilege to 
me to serve in your Administration as 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury dur- 
ing the last two years... 

Circumstances have now arisen which 
make it advisable for me to tender you 
my resignation... 

Very sincerely yours, 
T. Jefferson Coolidge 


The White House, Jan. 17 
My Dear Jeff: 

I am sorry, indeed, that you find it 
necessary to submit your resignation 
. .. TZ appreciate the validity of your 
reasons as you have expressed them 
to me, however... 

Permit me to extend my best wishes 
for your future success. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
In these two cryptic letters, made 
public last week, political observers 
saw the Roosevelt Administration suf- 
fering a damaging blow. Treasury ad- 
viser for almost two years, the black- 
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haired, blue-blooded former vice presi- 
dent of Boston’s First National Bank 
won the respect of conservative finan- 
ciers, particularly for his able handling 
of the government’s $8,000,000,000 
Liberty Loan refunding. 

Coolidge refused to reveal his rea- 
sons for resigning. But friends ex- 
plained that he considered the emer- 
gency now over and thought the Presi- 
dent should therefore reduce expendi- 
tures and balance the budget. 

President Roosevelt also had another 
resignation letter to answer last week. 
Lawrence Wood Robert Jr. gave up his 
post as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury to “return to the business 
world.” In Washington the former 
Georgia Tech football star gained a 
reputation for his sociability at parties. 
President Roosevelt, expressing regret 
at his departure, addressed him “My 
Dear Chip.” 


e 
POWER: New York Learns What 
Happens When the Lights Go Out 


To land an extra wallop in its fight 
against a proposed municipal power 
plant, the New York Edison Company 
on Wednesday of last week ran this 
challenging advertisement in metro- 
politan newspapers: 

“Imagine what would happen if some 
disaster destroyed one of our generat- 
ing plants and we had no others! Im- 
agine being marooned on... one of 
New York’s skyscrapers .. .!” 


Late that same rainy afternoon, New 
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Mr. and Mrs. ‘Chip’ Robert- He Waved Good-Bye to the Treasury 
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Yorkers no longer had to imagine. They 
knew. 

It was too dark to read the ad. Thou- 
sands of volts, amperes, and electrical 
what-nots had gone haywire in the 
company’s Locust Avenue powerhouse 
—second only to Niagara as the largest 
in the world. A short circuit turned 
giant alternating-current turbines and 
feedlines into white-hot dust, pulver- 
ized reserve stations’ transmission- 
cables, and jolted upper Manhattan 
and the Bronx back to 17th-century 
candlelight. Two million people yelled 
for the janitor. 

At cinemas, movie heroes embracing 
rescued heroines mumbled, groaned, 
then faded into dark, unromantic 
silence. 

Outside, trolleys wheezed to a dead 
halt. Municipal subway trains took 
three hours for a 35-minute run. In 
the cat-and-dog rain, the absence of 
signal-lights encouraged motorists to 
throw their traffic-rulebooks out of the 
window, amid a babel of yipping horns. 

Through the blackness, a few build- 
ings—served by their own generators 
or by undisturbed direct-current lines 
—gleamed like oases of light. Else- 
where, candles sold at bonanza prices 





—as high as 50 cents apiece. With 
most elevators dark, residents in tower- 
ing hotels became walkup cliff-dwell- 
ers. Two elderly ladies at the elegant 
Pierre Hotel climbed 27 floors to their 
apartment, but forgot their keys. Only 
telephones still worked. To brighten 
their solitude, New Yorkers made an 
extra half-million calls that evening. 

In St. Elizabeth Hospital, surgeons 
completed a delicate eye operation 
while nurses stood by with emergency 
pocket-lights. And at least one baby, 
Judith Christina Larson, first blinked 
at the world by the glow of a flashlight 
in Presbyterian Medical Center. 

Despite the rare opportunity, looters 
—with 18,000 additional police on duty 
—stayed home. The gloom inspired 
only one shooting. 

Before dawn, emergency power hook- 
ups switched most of the darkened ter- 
ritory back from the horse-and-buggy 
era. Sadder, wiser New Yorkers 
trundled off to work with a new under- 
standing of their dependence on a hand- 
ful of engineers. 

Military strategists and Red-hunters 
drew grimmer conclusions: One well- 
aimed bomb from an enemy plane—or 
one small, determined group of revo- 


President Andrew Jackson, although a landlubber, admired and loved the gal- 
lant old frigate Constitution. In 1833, when a naval board condemned the 36-year- 
old vessel as unseaworthy, Jackson ordered her refitted. 

The President’s admirers fashioned him a carriage from the Constitution’s 
weather-beaten timbers. Then they carved a wooden statue of Jackson to replace 
the bust of Hercules on the ship’s prow. The new figurehead held a scroll bearing 
the motto: “The Constitution: it must be preserved!” 

Replaced by a replica in 1850, the statue dropped out of sight until a few years 
ago, when William B. Leeds of Long Island’s Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club 
picked it up in a New York auction room. So that the public might see it, the 
club last week loaned Old Ironsides’s battered figurehead to the New York Marine 


Museum. 
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STRIKE: Diphtheria Didn’t Budge HR Fr2 
Crowd ; Tear Gas Made It Scurry ~ 
“The town offers us $1 a day for * 
quarrying rock! They won’t guarantee hosp 


us more than two days’ work a week! 
We ought to get $2 a day, at least!” 


Muttering such words as these, re. 
lief workers at Fort Scott, Kan., 8 
miles south of Kansas City, last week 
decided to go on strike. Leaders had 
a plan: Why not squat in the Bourbon 
County court house, public property 
from which they could not be moved 
as long as they remained orderly? 


Straightway 200 unemployed men 
and women—with their children— 
moved boxes of sandwiches and a 10. 
gallon can of coffee into the court 
house. County officials struggled 
through the horde in the lobby. The 
strikers chatted and posed for photog- 
raphers all day, then spent the night 
huddled on the marble floor. 


Next day, 15-year-old Lulu May 
Gross’s throat grew raw and sore— 
diphtheria! Fumigate the court house, 
cried the County Health Officer. Five 
deputy sheriffs stood by with tear gas 
guns while the janitor lighted for- 
maldehyde candles. The acrid fumes 
soon drove the choking deputies to the 
doors—but the crowd stayed. Some 
tied wet cloths over their faces; others 
lay on the floor. As the fumes drifted 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Accepted the resignation of Under-Secretary 


Coolidge and Assistant Secretary Robert 
of the Treasury Department (see page 17), many 

Signed three bills granting new benetits to 
the navy; one, a bill providing additional 
compensation for officers assigned to sub- 
marines and diving bells at training sta- 
tions, became the first law passed by the POLT 
present session. 

Addressed a conference of New Jersey heads B 
of Federal agencies at Newark (see page OC 
19). 

Participated in dedication ceremonies of the In t 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial (see page : 
33). ential 

SENATE: famati 


Passed the Bonus Bill and sent it to con- 
ference (see page 15). 
Confirmed the appointment of John Van A 
MacMurray as Ambassador to Turkey. 
Time in debate: 16 hours, 24 minutes. 
HOUSE: 
Passed $880,000,000 Independent Offices Bill, 
first of the Administration’s measures; 
sent it to Senate, 
Time in debate: 19 hours, 35 minutes. 
DEPARTMENTS: 
Secretary Morgenthau testified before Senate 
Finance Committee that bonus payment 
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would add $2,000,000,000 to the public debt 2 
and that the Treasury would have to bor ates 
row $11,300,000,000 before June 30, 193). ractor: 
OTHER AGENCIES: ind 
Social Security Board announced appoint 6g 
ment of four bureau directors: Murray . hittee , 
Lattimer, Bureau of Federal Old Age Bet ew De 
efits; R. Gordon Wagenet, Bureau of Ur 
employment Compensation; Jane M. Hoe) All t 


Public Assistance Bureau; and Louis Re st tw 
nick, Information Service Bureau. de 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 


(Week ended Jan. 16) Demo 
Receipts ......ese0. Joesevedanes $50,214,296. Bias ly 
Expenditures ...... eosccee o oes $93,575,2688 ition 
pe ER ere cccccccccce $2133, 787,228 ‘ 


212,904.81 


Deficit, fiscal year...eesceeee+ $2,003, if 
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away, the strikers started singing 
hymns. 

More than 100 sympathizers swelled 
the court house crowd on the third 
day. That night the health officer light- 
ed more candles. When the crowd ex- 
tinguished them, County Attorney 
frank O’Brien ordered the gas guns 
fred. Strikers and deputies fought 
wildly, blackened each others’ eyes, 
then scrambled for the exits. Ambu- 
jances carried eight casualties to the 
hospital. 

In the morning a few defiant strik- 
ers straggled back into their strong- 
hold. Adjutant General Milton Mc- 
Lean, head of the Kansas National 
Guard, arrested John L. Babbitt, their 
ringleader, and hired 30 more deputies. 
McLean’s strategy broke the leader- 
less garrison’s resistance. The strik- 
ers dispersed—but still refused to 
swing a pick for $1 a day. 


















ROOSEVELTS: Boondoggling the 
Country Out of the Depression 


Six years ago Robert H. Link, 15- 
year-old Eagle Scout of Rochester, 
N.Y., invented the word “boondoggle” 
o describe a plaited leather uniform 
omament. Robert Link’s term, long 
forgotten, popped up a year ago in the 
mouths of New Deal critics. They ap- 
plied the word .to relief projects like 
eaf-raking and voice-culture. 

Last week President Roosevelt tried 
o stuff the derisive word back down 
his opponents’ throats. To 400 New 
ersey heads of Federal departments 
pnd bureaus, gathered in conference 
pt the Robert Treat Hotel in Newark, 
Mr. Roosevelt said: “There is a grand 
word going around, ‘boondoggling.’ It 
sapretty good word. If we can boon- 
loggle ourselves out of this depression, 
hat word is going to enshrine itself in 
he hearts of the American people for 
many years to come.” 
















POLITICS: Both Sides’ Big Guns 
Boom Opening of Hokum Season 








In the early months of every Presi- 
ential year, streams of partisan de- 
amation and ballyhoo pour from news- 
papers and loudspeakers. Clear-cut 
ssues don’t exist, since neither party 
dopts a definite platform till its June 
onvention. But organization leaders 
on't wait that long to loose their flow 
f propaganda. 

Last week left no doubt that the 
936 Hokum Season had opened. Demo- 
ratic Chairman Farley and his asso- 
ates fired epithets at Roosevelt de- 
Factors. Republicans countered in 
od And the GOP National Com- 
hittee even broadcast playlets to prove 
ew Deal infamy. 

All the outpourings boiled down to 
. two general arguments for each 
e. 
































Democrats: 1—The New Deal has 
Astly improved the country’s con- 
ition. 2—Most administration criti- 











cism comes from the ranks of “in- 
trenched greed.” 

Republicans: 1—Roosevelt spending 
is leading to ruin. 2—The New Deal 
has seized improper powers and set up 
a bureaucratic dictatorship. 


STANDARD BEARERS: Like issues, the 
question of candidates remained vague 
and muddled. Except for Georgia’s 
obstreperous New Deal-hater, Gov. 
Eugene Talmadge, no big-name Demo- 





Republican Committee Chief Henry P. Fletcher: 


crat doubted the party’s nomination 
would go to Franklin Roosevelt. But a 
big question mark still covered the Re- 
publican ticket. 


In Lincoln, Neb., Herbert Hoover 
snared headlines with a humor-studded 
farm speech. Through the West, boost- 
ers of the aged Idahoan, Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah, scooted about, lining up 
convention delegates. Yet alert GOP 
eyes still focus on Gov. Alf M. Landon 
of Kansas and Col. Frank Knox of 
Chicago. 

Both men last week discarded false 
whiskers and became avowed bidders 
for the Presidency. With the Kansan’s 
approval, Eastern Landon-for-President 
headquarters were set up in New York 
under the direction of Albert Ottinger, 
wealthy GOP attorney whom Franklin 
Roosevelt trounced in New York’s 1928 
Gubernatorial election. In Michigan, 
Knox openly angled for support of the 
State’s Republican delegation. 

As usual, opening of the Hokum 
Season turned the spotlight on the 
parties’ titular bosses—the chairmen 
of the two national committees. To 






them fall the jobs of directing party 
fanfare from now till June. 


FARLEY: President Roosevelt well 
realizes that people who live in White 
Houses should not sling mud. In his 
annual message to Congress, he de- 
nounced his opponents in general terms. 
If he made his attacks more specific, 
he would only lay himself open to per- 
sonal abuse. So James A. Farley, 
Democratic Committee Chairman, has 


KEYSTONE 


He Couldn’t Get Station GOP 


assumed the duties of chief critic of 
Roosevelt critics. 


Last week Farley pushed his bald 
head above political parapets and fired 
away. In a broadcast speech he riddled 
wealthy anti-New Dealers as “un- 
principled brigands,” “arrant dema- 
gogues,” and “rats.” He singled out 
the “House of Morgan,” the “Du Pont 
dynasty,” and the “Mellon Merry-Go- 
Round.” 

That speech—like most Farley blasts 
—came from the typewriter of Charles 
H. Michelson, the party’s $25,000-a- 
year publicity chief. In national com- 
mittee headquarters at Washington, 
Michelson and assistants supply party 
topnotchers with reams of speeches. 
Other workers tend vast card indexes 
that record the political complexion of 
every county in every State. Staffs of 
letter-writers see that no communica- 
tion goes unanswered. Politics never 
knew a more efficient machine. 

With his committee in the black 
after ten years, Jim Farley last week 
paid off the party’s embarrassing debt 
to John J. Raskob, anti-New Deal 
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Yorkers no longer had to imagine. They 
knew. 

It was too dark to read the ad. Thou- 
sands of volts, amperes, and electrical 
what-nots had gone haywire in the 
company’s Locust Avenue powerhouse 
—second only to Niagara as the largest 
in the world. A short circuit turned 
giant alternating-current turbines and 
feedlines into white-hot dust, pulver- 
ized reserve stations’ transmission- 
cables, and jolted upper Manhattan 
and the Bronx back to 17th-century 
candlelight. Two million people yelled 
for the janitor. 

At cinemas, movie heroes embracing 
rescued heroines mumbled, groaned, 
then faded into dark, unromantic 
silence. 

Outside, trolleys wheezed to a dead 
halt. Municipal subway trains took 
three hours for a 35-minute run. - In 
the cat-and-dog rain, the absence of 
signal-lights encouraged motorists to 
throw their traffic-rulebooks out of the 
window, amid a babel of yipping horns. 

Through the blackness, a few build- 
ings—served by their own generators 
or by undisturbed direct-current lines 
—gleamed like oases of light. Else- 
where, candles sold at bonanza prices 


Orne MEG «2 SN OREM bie 


—as high as 50 cents apiece. With 
most elevators dark, residents in tower- 
ing hotels became walkup cliff-dwell- 
ers. Two elderly ladies at the elegant 
Pierre Hotel climbed 27 floors to their 
apartment, but forgot their keys. Only 
telephones still worked. To brighten 
their solitude, New Yorkers made an 
extra half-million calls that evening. 

In St. Elizabeth Hospital, surgeons 
completed a delicate eye operation 
while nurses stood by with emergency 
pocket-lights. And at least one baby, 
Judith Christina Larson, first blinked 
at the world by the glow of a flashlight 
in Presbyterian Medical Center. 

Despite the rare opportunity, looters 
—with 18,000 additional police on duty 
—stayed home. The gloom inspired 
only one shooting. 

Before dawn, emergency power hook- 
ups switched most of the darkened ter- 
ritory back from the horse-and-buggy 
era. Sadder, wiser New Yorkers 
trundled off to work with a new under- 
standing of their dependence on a hand- 
ful of engineers. 

Military strategists and Red-hunters 
drew grimmer conclusions: One well- 
aimed bomb from an enemy plane—or 
one small, determined group of revo- 


President Andrew Jackson, although a landlubber, admired and loved the gal- 
lant old frigate Constitution. In 1833, when a naval board condemned the 36-year- 
old vessel as unseaworthy, Jackson ordered her refitted. 

The President’s admirers fashioned him « carriage from the Constitution’s 
weather-beaten timbers. Then they carved a wooden statue of Jackson to replace 
the bust of Hercules on the ship’s prow. The new figurehead held a scroll bearing 
the motto: “The Constitution: it must be preserved!” 

Replaced by a replica in 1850, the statue dropped out of sight until a few years 
ago, when William B. Leeds of Long Island’s Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club 
picked it up in a New York auction room. So that the public might see it, the 
club last week loaned Old Ironsides’s battered figurehead to the New York Marine 
Museum. 















—— 


lutionists in command of the central] 
powerhouse—could plunge vast sections 
of the world’s largest city into panic 
and darkness. 





STRIKE: Diphtheria Didn’t Budge 
Crowd ; Tear Gas Made It Scurry 


“The town offers us $1 a day for 
quarrying rock! They won’t guarantee 
us more than two days’ work a week! 
We ought to get $2 a day, at least!” 


Muttering such words as these, re- 
lief workers at Fort Scott, Kan., 85 
miles south of Kansas City, last week 
decided to go on strike. Leaders had 
a plan: Why not squat in the Bourbon 
County court house, public property 
from which they could not be moved 
as long as they remained orderly? 


Straightway 200 unemployed men 
and women—with their children— 
moved boxes of sandwiches and a 10- 
gallon can of coffee into the court 
house. County Officials struggled 
through the horde in the lobby. The 
strikers chatted and posed for photog- 
raphers all day, then spent the night 
huddled on the marble floor. 


Next day, 15-year-old Lulu May 
Gross’s throat grew raw and sore— 
diphtheria! Fumigate the court house, 
cried the County Health Officer. Five 
deputy sheriffs stood by with tear gas 
guns while the janitor lighted for- 
maldehyde candles. The acrid fumes 
soon drove the choking deputies to the 
doors—but the crowd stayed. Some 
tied wet cloths over their faces; others 
lay on the floor. As the fumes drifted 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Accepted the resignation of Under-Secretary 
Coolidge and Assistant Secretary Robert 
of the Treasury Department (see page 17) 
Signed three bills granting new benefits to 
the navy; one, a bill providing additional 


compensation for officers assigned to sub- 
marines and diving bells at training sta- 
tions, became the first law passed by the 
present session. 

Addressed a conference of New Jersey heads 
of Federal agencies at Newark (see page 


19). 

Participated in dedication ceremonies of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial (see page 
33). 

SENATE: 

Passed the Bonus Bill and sent it to con- 

ference (see page 15). 


Confirmed the appointment of John Van A. 
MacMurray as Ambassador to Turkey. 
Time in debate: 16 hours, 24 minutes. 
HOUSE: 


Passed $880,000,000 Independent Offices Bill, 
first of the Administration’s measures; 
sent it to Senate, 

Time in debate: 19 hours, 35 minutes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
Secretary Morgenthau testified before Senate 
Finance Committee that bonus payment 
would add $2,000,000,000 to the public debt 


and that the Treasury would have to bor- 
row $11,300,000,000 before June 30, 1957. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 


Social Security Board announced appoint- 
ment of four bureau directors: Murray W. 
Lattimer, Bureau of Federal Old Age Ben- 
efits; R. Gordon Wagenet, Bureau of Un- 


employment Compensation; Jane M. Hoey, 
Public Assistance Bureau; and Louis Res 
nick, Information Service Bureau. 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Jan. 16) 
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away, the strikers started singing 
hymns. 

More than 100 sympathizers swelled 
the court house crowd on the third 
day. That night the health officer light- 
ed more candles. When the crowd ex- 
tinguished them, County Attorney 
Frank O’Brien ordered the gas guns 
fred. Strikers and deputies fought 
wildly, blackened each others’ eyes, 
then scrambled for the exits. Ambu- 
lances carried eight casualties to the 
hospital. 

In the morning a few defiant strik- 
ers straggled back into their strong- 
hold. Adjutant General Milton Mc- 
Lean, head of the Kansas National 
Guard, arrested John L. Babbitt, their 
ringleader, and hired 30 more deputies. 

McLean’s strategy broke the leader- 
less garrison’s resistance. The strik- 
ers dispersed—but still refused to 
swing a pick for $1 a day. 


ROOSEVELTS: Boondoggling the 
Country Out of the Depression 


Six years ago Robert H. Link, 15- 
year-old Eagle Scout of Rochester, 
N.Y., invented the word “boondoggle” 
to describe a plaited leather uniform 
ornament. Robert Link’s term, long 
forgotten, popped up a year ago in the 
mouths of New Deal critics. They ap- 
plied the word to relief projects like 
leaf-raking and voice-culture. 

Last week President Roosevelt tried 
to stuff the derisive word back down 
his opponents’ throats. To 400 New 
Jersey heads of Federal departments 
and bureaus, gathered in conference 
at the Robert Treat Hotel in Newark, 
Mr. Roosevelt said: “There is a grand 
word going around, ‘boondoggling.’ It 
isa pretty good word. If we can boon- 
doggle ourselves out of this depression, 
that word is going to enshrine itself in 
the hearts of the American people for 
many years to come.” 


POLITICS: Both Sides’ Big Guns 
Boom Opening of Hokum Season 


In the early months of every Presi- 
dential year, streams of partisan de- 
famation and ballyhoo pour from news- 
papers and loudspeakers. Clear-cut 
issues don’t exist, since neither party 
adopts a definite platform till its June 
convention. But organization leaders 
won't wait that long to loose their flow 
of propaganda. 

Last week left no doubt that the 
1936 Hokum Season had opened. Demo- 
cratic Chairman Farley and his asso- 
ciates fired epithets at Roosevelt de- 
tractors. Republicans countered in 
kind. And the GOP National Com- 
mittee even broadcast playlets to prove 
New Deal infamy. 

_All the outpourings boiled down to 
os two general arguments for each 
Side, 

Democrats: 1—The New Deal has 
vastly improved the country’s con- 
dition. 2—Most administration criti- 
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cism comes from the ranks of “in- 
trenched greed.” 

Republicans: 1—Roosevelt spending 
is leading to ruin. 2—The New Deal 
has seized improper powers and set up 
a bureaucratic dictatorship. 


STANDARD BEARERS: Like issues, the 
question of candidates remained vague 
and muddled. Except for Georgia’s 
obstreperous New Deal-hater, Gov. 
Eugene Talmadge, no big-name Demo- 





crat doubted the party’s nomination 
would go to Franklin Roosevelt. But a 
big question mark still covered the Re- 
publican ticket. 


In Lincoln, Neb., Herbert Hoover 
snared headlines with a humor-studded 
farm speech. Through the West, boost- 
ers of the aged Idahoan, Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah, scooted about, lining up 
convention delegates. Yet alert GOP 
eyes still focus on Gov. Alf M. Landon 
of Kansas and Col. Frank Knox of 
Chicago. 

Both men last week discarded false 
whiskers and became avowed bidders 
for the Presidency. With the Kansan’s 
approval, Eastern Landon-for-President 
headquarters were set up in New York 
under the direction of Albert Ottinger, 
wealthy GOP attorney whom Franklin 
Roosevelt trounced in New York’s 1928 
Gubernatorial election. In Michigan, 
Knox openly angled for support of the 
State’s Republican delegation. 


As usual, opening of the Hokum 
Season turned the spotlight on the 
parties’ titular bosses—the chairmen 
of the two national committees. To 


them fall the jobs of directing party 
fanfare from now till June. 


FARLEY: President Roosevelt well 
realizes that people who live in White 
Houses should not sling mud. In his 
annual message to Congress, he de- 
nounced his opponents in general terms. 
If he made his attacks more specific, 
he would only lay himself open to per- 
sonal abuse. So James A. Farley, 
Democratic Committee Chairman, has 


KEYSTONE 


Republican Committee Chief Henry P. Fletcher: He Couldn’t Get Station COP 


assumed the duties of chief critic of 
Roosevelt critics. 


Last week Farley pushed his bald 
head above political parapets and fired 
away. In a broadcast speech he riddled 
wealthy anti-New Dealers as “un- 
principled brigands,” “arrant dema- 
gogues,” and “rats.” He singled out 
the “House of Morgan,” the “Du Pont 
dynasty,” and the “Mellon Merry-Go- 
Round.” 


That speech—like most Farley blasts 


—came from the typewriter of Charles 


H. Michelson, the party’s $25,000-a- 
year publicity chief. In national com- 
mittee headquarters at Washington, 
Michelson and assistants supply party 
topnotchers with reams of speeches. 
Other workers tend vast card indexes 
that record the political complexion of 
every county in every State. Staffs of 
letter-writers see that no communica- 
tion goes unanswered. Politics never 
knew a more efficient machine. 

With his committee in the black 
after ten years, Jim Farley last week 


paid off the party’s embarrassing debt 


to John J. Raskob, anti-New Deal 
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Democrat. Then, with cash on hand, 
he prepared to expand his organiza- 
tion. 

To give full time to the job, inti- 
mates say, Farley will soon fulfill oft- 
repeated predictions by resigning his 
Postmaster Generalship. The Postoffice 
Department, a _ self-running concern 
which now demands only two hours of 
his time daily, could easily get along 
without Farley. 

The Democratic Committee couldn’t. 
“Genial Jim’s backslapping ability, 
his unique memory for names, and his 
talent for political organization cause 
Democratic politicians to rate him as 
indispensable. 


FLETCHER: No such widespread ap- 
proval has showered the Republican 
Committee chief. From the day he 
landed the job in 1934, Progressives be- 
rated Henry P. Fletcher. They brand- 
ed him a tool of Eastern conservatives, 
who in turn called him a do-nothing. 


In truth, Henry Fletcher’s main fault 
lay in his political inexperience. The 
62-year-old Pennsylvanian’s long ca- 
reer as a soldier and diplomat equipped 
him poorly for the Farley brand of 
wire-pulling. 

Gradually Fletcher caught on. This 
Winter he enlarged his skimpy Wash- 
ington headquarters staff, hired pub- 
licity and radio writers, and began 
turning out anti-Roosevelt broadsides. 

Last week he demonstrated his new 
knack for headlines. His committee 
had scheduled anti-Administration skits 
over Chicago’s powerful independent 
station WGN. The day before the 
broadcast, Fletcher made public a with- 


KEYSTONE 


Mrs. Thomas D. Schall: She Wants ‘to Trot Along in Pa’s Footsteps’ 


ering attack on the two major net- 
works, which weeks earlier had re- 
jected the program. The radio com- 
panies cited long-standing policies 
against selling time for political broad- 
casts ‘until after the national con- 
ventions. In response, Fletcher accused 
the chains of toadying to the Roosevelt 
Administration. 

Spread over front pages on the day 
of the broadcast, his charges piqued 
public curiosity. Thousands of in- 
quisitive citizens tuned in. 

Fletcher couldn’t. Desperately he 
tried to catch WGN on his home radio. 
The nearest station he could get blared: 
“The Music Goes ’Round and Around.” 


HOOVER: Ickes Makes a Left-Handed 
Apology ; the Ex-President Has His Say 


Secretary of the Interior Harold 
Ickes last week tossed Herbert Hoover 
a bouquet—tied to a brickbat. The ex- 
President had insisted Ickes apologize 
for a recent charge that at least three 
Hoover laws had been held unconsti- 
tutional. The illegal acts had been 
passed under his predecessors, although 
they reached the Supreme Court after 
he took office. 

Secretary Ickes retracted his state- 
ment. Then he added: [The Hoover] 
Administration was notable as a do- 
nothing administration. It is entirely 
constitutional to do nothing.” 

Homeward bound to California after 
his Lincoln, Neb., speech, the Palo Alto 
commuter observed simply: “I had my 
say.” 


® In his Lincoln address Mr. Hoover 
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had his say on another subject: “My 
position is such that approval by poli. 
ticians and ... others ... is imma. 
terial.” Did the ex-President’s Coolidg- 
ism mean he did not choose to run? 


SCHALL: Blind Senator’s Widow Firmly 
Carries on His Anti-New Deal Figh 


One day in 1907 a young Minneapolis 
lawyer, Thomas D. Schall, leaned over 
a cigar-store lighter. It exploded— 
blasting away his sight. 

His wife, Mrs. Margaret Huntley 
Schall, became his “eyes.” She read 
to him, and prepared his legal briefs, 
After he entered public life, she helped 
with his campaigns and speeches. She 
was Schall’s secretary throughout his 
21 years in Washington—10 in the 
House, 11 in the Senate. Then, last 
month, an automobile cut short the 
Senator’s career. 

Last week Margaret Schall herself 
entered politics for the first time. She 
went after the Republican Senatorial 
nomination to succeed her late hus. 
band. If, next Fall, she becomes the 
first Republican woman Senator, she 
will follow up her husband’s vitriolic 
attacks on the New Deal: “I want fo 
... trot right along in Pa’s footsteps. 
I want to shout his doctrines from the 
housetops.” 


CALIFORNIA: EPICs Ask One 
Democratic Vote for Their Man 


Left Wing and Right Wing Cali- 
fornia Democrats marched in opposite 
directions last week, but reached the 
same camp. 

The conservative State Central Com- 
mittee repulsed Upton Sinclair’s “End 
Poverty In California” forces, and in- 
dorsed President Roosevelt’s candidacy 
for reelection. Next day, 600 EPIC 
delegates held a convention of their 
own—and promptly fell to squabbling. 
A majority resolution called for support 
of Mr. Roosevelt; a minority report 
favored a candidate pledged to Sin- 
clair’s “production for use” theories. 

Interrupting the heated debate, Dr. 
L. Raymond Holmes, chairman of the 
convention, flourished ‘a telegram from 
Upton Sinclair,” ill at his Pasadena 
home: “I am whole-heartedly in favor 
of the minority resolution. Signed, 
Upton Sinclair.” Then he tossed the 
wire on the press table. 

Dr. Holmes had read too hastily. The 
message actually said: ‘““We support the 
minority resolution whole-heartedly. 
Draft Upton Sinclair. Signed, The 
Doctors Balfe, Long Beach, Calif.” A 
member of the majority faction grabbed 
the slip of yellow paper. Dr. Holmes 
snatched it back and read it to the 
roaring crowd himself. Then he hastily 
adjourned the meeting. 

Later the conference reconvened— 
with a new chairman. It adopted 4 
compromise: The EPIC delegation t 
the Democratic National Convention— 
if seated—would vote once for a 
EPIC candidate, then switch to Presl- 
dent Roosevelt. 
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BRITAIN ¢ Powers Say ‘No’ to Parity Demand So 


Japan Says ‘Good-Bye’ to Parley, and the Race Is On 


Thirty-five pairs of eyes focused on 
Admiral Osami Nagano, chief of the 
Japanese delegation to the London 
Naval Conference. Would he make 
good on his promise to pull out of the 
deadlocked parley? For nearly three 
hours representatives of the British 
Empire, the United States, France and 
Italy, had orated about Tokyo’s de- 
mand for a “common upper limit” 
(naval parity). All the speeches could 
have been compressed into one word: 
No. 

The Admiral’s moon face showed no 
shadow of emotion. Determined not to 
repeat the dramatic exit which Japa- 
nese made three years ago at Geneva, 
he merely rose, bowed gravely, and sat 
down. When he reached his hotel, he 
got out a press statement that Japan 
was through. But to avoid marring a 
reception given to the delegates that 
night by the Prince of Wales, he de- 
layed notifying the conference chair- 
man until the next morning. 


Thus the show which opened 
Dec. 9 and took a fortnight’s inter- 
mission over Christmas, became on 
Jan. 15 an expensive flop. The prin- 
cipal angles of a performance practi- 
cally doomed from the start were Ja- 
pan and the United States. 

Tokyo put up $125,000 for its far- 
traveling delegation of 24 whose weekly 
hotel bills at Grosvenor House aver- 
aged $200, plus $625 for meals. The 
American group of 26, including ten 
woman stenographers, held down the 
cost of lodgings at Claridge’s to the 
Japanese figure, but entertainment 
boosted the weekly food total to $755. 
Estimated expenses to date, including 
steamer fare, approximately $50,000. 

Delegates of the four remaining 
naval powers hung around after the 
Japanese withdrawal in the hope of 
salvaging something out of the ruin. 
They agreed in principle to keep each 
other informed about their warship- 
building plans, thus snatching jobs 
away from hard-working spies. But 
everybody knew. that the conference 
had failed of its big objective: to fore- 
stall a naval race. 


FururE: Admiral Nagano denied that 
Tokyo intended to start such a contest 
by attempting to build up to British 
and American levels. The present Ris- 
ing Sun fleet of battleships, aircraft 
carriers, cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines, constructed under Washing- 
ton and London naval treaty limita- 
tions, is powerful enough to dominate 
the western Pacific. 

In appraising naval strength, ex- 
perts consider only new tonnage (less 
than 20 years of age). Japan has 
667,496 tons of new ships built, build- 
ing or appropriated for; Britain, 1,042,- 
48; the United States, 1,011,360. 
Neither western nation would dare ex- 


FLop: 


pose itself to attack by sending the 
bulk of its navy to the Far East. Nor 
would Japan care to tackle the Ameri- 
can fleet off California, or His Majesty’s 
warships in the English Channel. 

Yet Nagano’s denial failed to con- 
vince other delegates. Both naval 
treaties, scrapped by Japan and due 
to expire at the end of this year, 
stopped naval races. Moreover, the 
Washington pact halted a lively scram- 
ble to establish Pacific bases. 

Last week jingoes dreamed happily 
of glistening new ships, fortifications 
at Hongkong and the Kurile Islands, 
and airports for bombers on the Aleu- 
tians. 


KIPLING: The Bard of the Empire Will 
Rest With the Builders of the Empire 


Behind the 8-foot hedge that hid his 
gray stone manor house and thyme- 
bordered gardens from the curious, 
Rudyard Kipling celebrated his 70th 
birthday Dec. 30. His secretary had 
just denied that the author suffered 
from ulcers. 


A few days later Mr. and Mrs. Kip- 


Symbols of British Imperialism; George V and Rudyard Kipling 


ling left Burwash on the South Downs. 
On their way to the French Riviera for 
a vacation, they stopped in London— 
at Brown’s Hotel, former haven of 
exiled King George of Greece. For H. 
Nice, head porter of that shabby, ex- 
pensive hostelry, the writer—peering 
through thick lenses—scrawled his 
name in a copy of “The Absent-Minded 
Beggar.” “If that admirable man who 
is head porter at Brown’s Hotel had 
been in charge of European diplomacy,” 
Kipling once said of his old friend, 
“there would have been no war.” 

Last week the vacation trip ended in 
London. Sped by ambulance to the 
Middlesex Hospital, Kipling underwent 
an emergency operation for gastric ul- 
cers. He kissed his wife, and smiled on 
the way to the operating table. Two 
hours later, attendants wheeled him 
out. 

Five days later, the Poet Laureate of 
the Empire Builders died. Britain 
planned to bury him Thursday, in the 
Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey. 

The old man had become almost a 
myth. 

InpiA: Born in Bombay, where his 
father taught sculpture, he passed a 
colonial childhood prattling his ayah’s 
language and absorbing the nurse’s na- 
tive lore. At 6, a homesick little 
wretch like the boy in “Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep,” he began his studies in Eng- 
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land. On graduation from public school 
eleven years later, he returned to India. 
His first job landed him in a sub- 
editor’s chair at Lahore. For The Civil 
and Military Gazette, he ground out 
verses—“Departmental Ditties’—which 
won him numerous readers at 21. “Plain 
Tales from the Hills’ appeared the fol- 
lowing year. Then “Soldiers Three,” 
“The Phantom ’Rickshaw,” and “Wee 
Willie Winkie” poured from a press in 
Allahabad and sold at a rupee apiece. 
As a reporter, young Kipling covered 
Tommy Atkins on the Northwest fron- 
tier. When he arrived in England at 
25, the verses that sang of conquest 
and the stories of privates who found 
glory “no compensation for a bellyache”’ 
gained him almost immediate fame. 


AMERICA: Two years later, he mar- 
ried an American girl, Caroline Bales- 
tier, whose brother Wolcott had collab- 
orated with him on “The Naulahka.” 

In her native town, Dummerston, 
Vt., they lived in the only home he ever 
built, a green-shingled bungalow of 
East Indian design. The author took 
up Winter sports with enthusiasm at 
30 below zero, maneuvering clumsily 
on the snowshoes he called “gigantic 
lawn tennis bats.” In Summer he 
drove a pony cart through the Vermont 
hills. Old residents remember him as 
an absurd figure topped by a sun hel- 
met and scarf, above which he held a 
bright Japanese parasol. 

During Kipling’s American residence, 
which lasted from ’92 to ’97, some 
twenty volumes took form on the desk 
across which he scrawled: “Oft was I 
weary as I toiled at thee.” There he 
wrote the undying Jungle Books for 
his own children. 


ENGLAND: Back in England once 
more, he made the Boer War his meat, 
and damned the ‘“flanneled fools’ who 
opposed it. But by 1914, imperialism’s 
year of reckoning, his talents seemed 
outmoded. The war took his only son, 
a lieutenant in the Irish Guards. 

Although he won the Nobel Prize for 
literature in 1907, Kipling never accept- 
ed governmental honors in his own 
land. Yet throughout the world mil- 
lions paid him tribute last week in the 
flamboyant phrases he made part of 
the English language. 


FRANCE: 9 Guilty, 11 Not, but 
L’ Affaire Stavisky May Go on 


Last week the Stavisky case, which 
toppled two French Cabinets in 1934 
and provoked the riots of “Bloody Feb. 
6,” wound up before a motley jury. 
Members included a butcher, a cafe 
owner, an ex-army captain, a sculptor, 
a clerk, a brewer and a carpenter. Con- 
fronted by 54 days of testimony, they 
foresaw a long pow-wow and begged 
leave to bring their  nightshirts. 
Charles Barnaud, rotund presiding 
judge, demurred. 

“Important cases are not decided 
here as in America,” he pronounced. 
“Jurors are expected to deliberate, not 
sleep.” “Forty million Frenchmen,” 
they protested, “are watching us and 
demanding justice.” Fingering his shab- 


by ermine, the judge relented. That 
night jurors turned up with valises and 


officers lugged army cots into the 
murky Palace of Justice. 
SCANDAL: The Stavisky scandal, 


linked to Premiers and Cabinet Min- 
isters, had boiled down to a trial of 
twenty underlings. Handsome Alex 
Stavisky, who issued municipal pawn- 
shop bonds on fake jewels and milked 
the French public of $18,000,000, died 
two years ago. Not one of the influ- 
ential friends who took his bribes and 
saved him from justice for nearly a 
decade was under indictment. 

The most prominent defendants were 
the swindler’s widow, one old General, 
and two Deputies. Unanimously they 
described themselves as Stavisky’s 
dupes. Their counsel pointed out that 
the prosecution failed to account for 15 
per cent of Stavisky’s loot, and merely 
listed another 42 per cent as checks 
made out to “cash’—presumably graft 
to unnamed big shots. 


VERDICT: From early evening to 4 
A.M. the heavily-guarded jurors mulled 
over 1,955 questions brought up in the 
trial. Then they stretched out on their 
cots. At 9 o’clock, unshaved, they re- 
turned to the crowded courtroom. Vic- 
tor Lucien Lesieur, foreman and hat 
salesman, lost his nerve and could not 
read the verdict. Maurice Guillon, 
pharmacist, took over the job. Proudly 
placing his hand on his heart, he an- 
nounced the jury’s conclusion: nine 
convictions, eleven acquittals. 

Gustave Tissier, manager of the Bay- 
onne pawnshop, got the severest sen- 
tence: seven years hard labor. Gen. 





































Albert Dubarry in the Dock: He Was Acquitted in the Stavisky Affair 


—— 


Joseph Bardi de Fourtou, 75, who lent 
his prestige to the swindles, got two 
years. So did Joseph Garat, Deputy 
and former Mayor of Bayonne. Dep. 
uty Gaston Bonnaure received a sus- 
pended sentence of one year, but it cost 
him his seat in the Chamber. 

Mme. Arlette Stavisky, the crook's 
beautiful widow, headed the list of the 
eleven acquitted, which included A\.- 
bert Dubarry, ex-editor of La Volonte. 
She kissed her lawyer, Vincent de 
Moro-Giafferi, on both plump cheeks. 
“Mon enfant!—my child!—” he mur. 
mured. 

One rumor troubled higher-ups who 
went scot-free. The jury, it was said 
on the boulevards, recommended that 
the verdict should not terminate lI’ Af- 
faire Stavisky. 


POLAND: Life Terms for Youths 
W ho Sought Ukrainian Freedom 


Interior Minister Bronislaw Pieracki 
tried to patch up the feud between Poles 
anda Ukrainian minority which demand- 
ed independence. He advocated coopera- 
tion to insure a peaceful country. 
Eighteen months ago his conciliatory 
policy cost him his life. The man who 
assassinated him on the steps of a 
Warsaw club escaped to Czechoslova- 
kia, but police rounded up twelve sup- 
posed accomplices, including two women. 

They were mostly young university 
students, pledged to win Ukrainian 
freedom with bombs. During their 
trial, which closed last week, ten re- 
fused to testify in Polish. The law 
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FACTS ABOUT AIR TRAY 











7 serve as your guide to flying today 








United is fastest, shortest from 
the East to most Pacific Coast 
cities. Look at the map and 
you'll see how United’s route 
F crosses the nation in a straight 
line, branches out to serve 
every city of 100,000 popula- 
tion on the Pacific Coast. (Ask 
about United’s time and 
money-saving Circle Tours.) 


United’s vast experience, its 90 
million miles of day and night 
flying and 10 years of opera- 
tion, insures not only depend- 
ability of schedules but also 
every refinement of passenger 
service. United’s pilots are 
thoroughly experienced, with 
thousands of hours of flying 
to the credit of every man. 


ABOUT UNITE UNSURPASSED PASSENGER SERVICE 
United offers many niceties of serv- 
ice passengers appreciate. On every 
plane is an attractive stewardess 
who makes your trip comfortable 

: and interesting. Complimentary 
= luncheons are served. And at every 
stop United maintains unexcelled 
station facilities. With United you 
are always a “guest of the line.” 


United flies 3-mile-a-minute 
twin-engined transports ex- 
clusively, alllatetype ‘‘ships,” 
exceptionally fast and sturdy 
—each capable of climbing 
fully loaded to 11,000 feet on 
one motor. These planes are , 
equipped with controlled (7 
heat, and specially ventilated. v 








Straight from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, United’s pioneer 
airway makes senile fast, 
frequent service from many 
eastern cities including New 
. York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Chicago, to California and the 


For interesting scenery no 
route can surpass United’s— 
with forested hills, rolling 
plains, rivers, lakes, and the 
glorious plateaus and vistas of 
the Far-West—all a new expe- 
rience in beauty this time of 
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Pacific Northwest. Overnight, 


ew You see America at its 
daylight flights coast-to-coast. 


est from a United plane. 


from California, Portland or Seattle. Commute 
from New York in 5% hrs., from Cleveland in 
only 2% hrs. From Boston 7% hrs. 


To NEW YORK — Fast service from California, 
Pacific Northwest via Salt Lake and Chicago. 
4% hours from Chicago over shortest route. 


To LOS ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO - PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST—An OVERNIGHT or DAYLIGHT 
flight from eastern cities including New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago. 3 fast coast-to-coast flights daily. 


To CHICAGO—Only an OVERNIGHT flight 


UNITED AIR LINES — 

















HUDSON 


SUPER STRAIGHT EIGHT 





























“The most beautiful car you ever owned!” 


“Yes, dear . . . and it cost the least.” 


HUDSON EIGHT PRICES BEGIN AT 
Eights - 113 or 124 H.P. Wheelbases up to 127 in. $ 
Sixes-- 93 or 100 H.P.-- Wheelbase, 120 in. 
Hudson Sixes priced from $710, f. o. b. Detroit 


Standard group of accessories extra F. 0. B. DETROIT 
SAVE WITH THE NEW LOW HUDSON -C. L. T. 6% TIME PAYMENT PLAN 





American in being able to step out ins 


That’s one of the thrills that come! 
a Hudson Eight... as increasing ti 
owners can tell you. For never before 
so little to lead the style parade. Net 
in any Eight, such beauty, powcr, si28 
construction and luxury at prices 50 am 


Biggest Cars Ever Priced So 


Here is new styling that make; Hud 
among 1936 Eights . . . forerunner of! 
vogue in motor car design. Thin! what 
in investment value a year or two ‘rom 
as in pride and satisfaction now. 


Wheelbases are lengthened to 2 
inches. There is more room: in; 
Eight within hundreds of dollar: 
leg room, head room, seat roon 


BUILT BY HUDSON—TERRAPLANE, 
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“Who wouldn't be proud to own a car like this?” 


so little to /ead the style parade! 


without the ultra-modern trunk, luggage compart- 
ment space is greater than any car ever had before. 
But style and size alone would not account for 
the swiftly mounting popularity of the Hudson 
Eight. Here are the ruggedness and safety of 
bodies really all of steel, with seamless roofs of 
steel. No stronger construction was ever known, 
and no other popular Eight has it. 


Here are more really important features than 
any one car ever offered in any former year... and 
no other Eight has them. Radial Safety Control 
(patent applied for)... called the foremost con- 
tribution to riding and stopping safety since four- 
wheel brakes. It makes possible, also, Hudson’s 
revolutionary Tru-Line Steering, and the cushioned 
comfort of the Rhythmic Ride. 


The Last Word in Safe Stopping 


Duo-Automatic Hydraulic Brakes (patent applied 
for) ... give you for the first time ‘wo complete 


braking systems operating from one brake pedal. 
The last word in safe stopping. Finger-tip shifting, 
too, without taking your hands from the wheel... 
with the Electric Hand, an optional extra. 

As for performance the superiority of the Hudson 
Eight is unquestioned, even by competitors. Their 
tests, as well as ours, show no stock car that can 
equal its swift flow of smooth power. Owners’ sworn 
statements by thousands show amazing mileages, 
too . . . 150,000, 200,000 and even more... and 
economy equal to cars of far less power and size. 


Performance That Is Never Questioned 


Will you prove all this for yourself? A few 
minutes will do it, and any Hudson dealer will be 
glad to give you the opportunity. Ride out in a 
new Hudson Eight and discover the year’s biggest 
package of fine car value. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Ltd., Tilbury, Ontario 


) UP; HUDSON SIX, $710 AND UP; HUDSON SUPER STRAIGHT EIGHT, $760 AND UP, F. O. B. DETROIT 

















WHEN WAR COMES 


‘jm ability to pay losses over a term of years is not the only gauge of an 


insurance company’s strength. A real test comes during grave crises of national 
and international proportions. 

Five times during the last one hundred twenty-five years the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has carried on through the hazards imposed by war and war’s after- 
math, frequently a more critical and difficult period than the time of actual hostilities. 

The test of time is important in that it demonstrates the soundness of the 
Hartford as an institution. The successful survival of all national crises gives significant 
testimony as to the strength and reliability of Hartford indemnity. 

If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance, or if you are insured in the Hartford and while 
away from home suffer a loss, call any Western Union office in the United States, or the Canadian 


National Telegraphs, in Canada, and you will be given the name of the nearest Hartford 
Agent. If a broker handles your insurance, ask him to procure for you a Hartford policy. 





HARTFORD 


- THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. - AND THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 





Write practically every form of insurance except life insurance 
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forbade them to use their own language 
but they bawled protests in their na- 
tive tongue, causing frequent ejections 
from the court room. 

The tribunal convicted the entire 
gang. Five got life sentences. The rest 
received terms ranging from seven to 
fifteen years. 

Evidence indicated, the court main- 
tained, that the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment had provided the terrorists with 
money and‘ passports. Foreign Min- 


ister Joseph Beck spoke up sharply. 
Such activities, he warned his north- 
eastern neighbor, constitute a “menace 
to peace.” 


GERMANY: Bombs Better Than 
Butter to Help a Nation Grow 


Eighteen years ago an old German 
professor gave one of his graduates a 
friendly slap on the shoulder. “You 
are talented,” he told the young Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, “but unfortunately 
you are not a born speaker.” A thou- 
sand times the Minister of Propaganda 
and Nazi megaphone has proved his 
teacher wrong. 

Last week in Berlin 25,000 enthusi- 
asts jammed German Hall, built to 
hold record crowds lured by the Min- 
ister and Adolf Hitler. Dr. Goebbels 
lightly dismissed the food shortage— 
result of the Nazi decision to invest 
her precious foreign exchange in arma- 
ment materials rather than fats and 
meats. “We can get along, if necessary, 
without butter,” he barked, “but never 
without cannon. If we were to be at- 
tacked we could not throw butter at 
the enemy. We have got to have 
cannon.” 

To the alarm of the former Allies he 
introduced a substantial bogey nurtured 
by German rearmament: colonial ex- 
pansion. The Versailles Treaty—signed 
by cowards, according to Goebbels— 
denuded the Reich of colonies rich in 
copper, wool and other raw materials. 
“A nation must live somehow. Sooner 
or later a boiler must explode ... The 
time is coming when we must demand 
colonies.” 


CHINA: Nanking Dictator Uses an 
Old Comeback With a New Twist 


Coward! Rascal! Traitor! 

These epithets beat a brisk tattoo on 
the eardrums of Chiang Kai-shek;:Chi- 
nese generalissimo and chairman of 
the Nationalist Government’s Execu- 
tive Yuan (Cabinet). Ever since the 
invasion of Manchuria five years ago 
students have reviled Chiang for fail- 
ing to stand up to Japan. And the 
100-pound war lord has radiated ma- 
jestic indifference. 

Last week he invited 250 students 
and teachers to Nanking for a dis- 
eussion of national policy. They a& 
.sembled in an auditorium bristling 
with bayonets. Chiang gazed at the 
critical audience and suddenly boiled 
over. “If you want to fight,” he 
snarled, “join the army!” 
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ANTARCTICA: Rescue Ship Finds 
Ellsworth With a Slight Cold 


“All well. I estimate that we are at 
seven (jumbled words) or thereabouts. 


My guess is a (jumbled) as that 
(jumbled) still clear (jumbled) at 
that (jumbled) country (jumbled). 


Little or no wind.” 


This baffling message clicked through 
the radio instruments of the former 
herring boat Wyatt Earp, Lincoln Ells- 
worth’s base ship, at 10:48 A. M. last 
Nov. 23. It came from the airplane 
Polar Star which had roared away 
from Dundee Island eight hours earlier 
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ciety’s ship Discovery II, out from 
England to investigate Antarctic whal- 
ing, got orders to aid the search. She 
called at Melbourne, took on two 
Australian Air Force planes and pilots, 
and steamed from the opposite side of 
the southern hemisphere toward the 
same goal. Several explorers, includ- 
ing Col. Chas. A. Lindbergh, predicted 
the two men would be found alive. 

Last week the Discovery radioed 
London: “Boat arrived safely at Bay 
of Whales 20 hours (8 P. M.) Jan. 15. 
One man was sighted from plane. Ma- 
chine at Littie America (jumbled 
words).” 

Next day Elisworth’s name headed 
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© ELLSWORTH EXPEDITION FROM WIDE WORLD 


Hollick-Kenyon and Ellsworth on Dundee Island, Nov. 23: 
Jan. 15, Discovery II Found Them in Little America 


on a projected 2,140-mile flight across 
Southwestern Antarctica to Little 
America beside the Ross Sea. 

A few more undecipherable phrases 
flashed from the silver monoplane soar- 
ing above snow fields 1,000 miles away. 
Then the silence of an ice age locked 
up Ellsworth, noted American explorer, 
and his Canadian pilot, Herbert Hollick- 
Kenyon. 

Friends quickly organized relief ex- 
peditions. From Newark, N. J., a plane 
sped south to join the Wyatt Earp in 
Magallanes at the tip of Chile. The 
machine crashed in Atlanta. Another 
rescue plane from Kansas City reached 
the Chilean port. There Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, in charge of the old fishing 
vessel, got the aircraft aboard and 
headed for Little America, Rear Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd’s former head- 
quarters. 

Meanwhile the Royal Research So- 





the copyrighted story which led The 
New York Times. Aboard the Dis- 
covery, after 53 freezing days, he ad- 
mitted a slight cold—but added that 
both he and his pilot were well. “Some 
difficulty,” he agreed, had attended the 
flight. 

The plane’s radio died the first day. 
Twenty-five miles from Little America 
the Polar Star ran out of gasoline. The 
flyers remained with her for four 
days, sending out calls on a battery- 
powered radio set, but could get no re- 
plies. Then they sledged to Little 
America, settled down in Byrd’s radio 
shack. 

Ellsworth’s report indicated he was 
finally satisfied that no deep channel 
between eastern and western Antarctica 
cuts the frozen continent into two huge 
islands. After crossing the coastal 
range he had sighted another whose 
peaks towered 13,000 feet. Thereafter, 
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the Polar Star flew over a “fairly level 
plateau.” On one glittering expanse 
of hitherto unclaimed waste he dropped 
an American flag. 

Polar experts called the flight the 
greatest ever made in the Antarctic, 
both in distance and amount of terri- 
tory surveyed. Mrs. E'lsworth said: 
“Now that it is all over and he is 
alive I feel more like crying than 
laughing.” Mrs. Hollick-Kenyon: ‘Gosh, 
I’m glad!” 


U.S.S.R.: Doubled Defense Budget 
To Pamper Army, Expand Navy 


A broad-shouldered, handsome young 
officer stood up in a Kremlin hall a 
year ago to declare the Red army the 
largest in the world. Mikhail Tukha- 
chevsky, Vice Commissar for Defense, 
proudly announced the new total at 
940,000 men. 4 ‘ 

r iw f 
Pine ns — us emer ionntemets Lt. Nina Isayeva Instructs a Few of Russia’s 1,300,000 Soldiers 
universal conscription to swell the Ger- 
man Army to half-a-million. 

Subsequent months provided more 
bad news. Japanese troops, marching 
through China, moved closer to Si- 
beria. Tokyo, rumor said, had a secret 
understanding with Berlin which allied 
both nations against the Soviet Union. 
Moreover, legislators in Paris showed 
no eagerness to ratify the proposed 
Franco-Soviet mutual assistance pact. 
Although signed last May by Foreign 
Minister Pierre Laval, it has yet to win 
Parliamentary sanction. 

These considerations dictated the 
military policy which Tukhachevsky 
revealed last week. The Red army, he 
told the Central Executive Committee, 
now stands at 1,300,000 men. 

The former Czarist officer also an- 
nounced substantial pay raises for the 
already pampered army. The men, 
better fed, clothed and housed than 
most Russians, and showered with free 
theatre tickets, have hitherto received 
each month only $6 (30 rubles at the 
arbitrary exchange rate)—-less than a 
fifth of the average industrial work- 
er’s wage. Henceforth they will get ; , — , as 
$9. New monthly scales for officers tn ;, , ne oa tie ae “, ee ae 
range from $70 for a second lieutenant ; 2 a . > — Ler oe a 
to $200—half the pay of a skilled tech- 
nician—for a general. 

Next day Tukhachevsky sprang an- 
other surprise. The nation, he dis- 
closed, is building a surface and sub- 
marine fleet which should eventually 
“reach the level of other navies.” The 
Russian air force, already one of the 
most powerful extant, is also scheduled 
for expansion. 

During the week Gregory Grinko, 

Commissar for Finance, announced the 
new budget figure as $15,000,000,000. 
It includes $6,460,000,000 for factories, 
machinery and construction; and $4,- 
200,000,000 for agriculture and public 
health. 

But it is an item of $2,960,000,000 
which most interested Berlin and 
Tokyo. Nearly twice last year’s ex- 
penditure, it represents an investment 
in three defense services which may 
pay big returns in a future war. 
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Mikhail Tukhachevsky: He Announced the New Military Policy 
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PRESBYTERIANS: N. Y. Elders 
Rebellious Over ‘Rebel’ Group 


Fundamentalist Presbyterians have 
long looked askance at some unortho- 
dox missionaries sent out by the 
Church’s mission board. Led by the Rev. 
Dr. J. Gresham Machen of the West- 
minster Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia, the Fundamentalists formed 
and supported their own group—the In- 
dependent Board for Foreign Missions. 

The Church’s General Assembly re- 
taliated by ordéring local Presbyterians 
to discipline members who refused to 
resign from the “rebel’’ board. Five 
clergymen have lost their Presbytery 
status for this reason. 

Last week the New York Presby- 
tery declined to discipline James E. 
Bennet, a lay member of the Independ- 
ent Board. The local governing body 
criticized the rival group, but felt that 
bringing Bennet to trial would only 
give the Fundamentalists “that pub- 
licity which they seek.” Further, the 
Presbytery stated that although Ben- 
net’s name remains on the rolls of the 
Fort Washington Presbyterian Church, 
New York, “his religious activities of 
late have centered in churches belong- 
ing to another denomination.” 

Bennet, ‘thankful’ for the Presby- 
tery’s action—he called it “bringing 
sanity and peace back to the Presby- 
terian Church’”—compared his case to 
that of the Schechter brothers who re- 
fused to obey. the NRA. Insisting he is 
still a Presbyterian—despite the fact 
that his pastor, the Rev. Wesley Me- 
gaw, says he attends Calvary Baptist 
Church—he explained his absence from 
the Fort Washington church: He was 
“going around preaching on Salvation.” 


JESUIT: A Real ‘Sky-Pilot? in 
A 20,000-Square-Mile ‘Parish’ 


Since 1922, the Rev. Joseph M. Cou- 
ture, S. J., has ministered to 4,000 Chip- 
pewa Indians in his 20,000-square-mile 
“parish.” In a vast Canadian territory 
extending from Lake innipeg to 
James Bay, the Jesuit priest has con- 
stantly traveled between his 28 mission 
posts and four churches. 

For ten years Father Couture used 
conventional travel methods: In Sum- 
mer he covered 1,600 miles by canoe; 
in Winter, 1,200 miles by dog team. 
Three years ago he got a knee ailment 
and had to give up his long, rigorous 
expeditions. 

Thought of abandoning the work ap- 
palled him. Then he recalled that fel- 
low-Jesuits in Alaska and Colombia 
used airplanes. Why shouldn’t he? His 
parishioners and the Jesuit Order ap- 
proved of the idea and provided the 
money. By last year Father Couture 
had covered more than 50,000 miles 
with a professional pilot. 

« Last week, the 50-year-old French- 
Canadian priest went to Toronto to get 
his own pilot’s license. After 38 min- 
utes of dual flying with Harold “Red” 
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Murray, Toronto instructor, and an 
hour and 47 minutes of solo flight, Fa- 
ther Couture applied for a test. At the 
end of an hour the priest had his li- 
cense. 

Now that he can fly his own plane, 
Father Couture thinks he will get 
around more often to see his parish- 
ioners, 90 per cent of whom are tu- 
bercular. Speaking the Chippewa dia- 
lect better than English or French, the 
Jesuit has won his parishioners’ con- 
fidence by living with them and avoid- 
ing white people, in whom they have 
little confidence. 

“Still quite primitive,” Father Cou- 
ture describes his Indians. ‘“‘When they 
see an eclipse they think the sun is 
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the Rev. Ben E. Wright, ex-iron foundry 
foreman, announce his text: “I will 
pour out my spirit in the last days and 
the young men shall prophesy and the 
young women shall dream dreams.” 

Waving a soiled handkerchief, the 
preacher sounded the altar call and 
Shirley approached him. 

“Give in, Shirley,” Mr. Wright ex- 
horted. “Give yourself to the Lord.” 

“I'll go, Lord!” Shirley replied, her 
dreamy eyes now blazing. Then she fell 
backwards behind the altar. She lay 
there from 10 that night until 4 the 
next morning when praying and sing- 
ing Full Salvationists carried her to 
the pastor’s rooms. 

Next day Shirley’s family took her 
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Father Couture: He Has License to Fly as Well as to Preach 


dead and the world has come to an 
end.” But they are scrupulously hon- 
est. Once he asked the owner of a 
cache of food if he did not fear it 
might be stolen. “Why?” asked the 
native. “There are no white men with- 
in 50 miles.” 


SALVATION: Girl, ‘Slain’ for Sins 
Of World, ‘Rises’ on Sixth Day 


Members of the Full Salvation Union 
—two-year-old Michigan religious sect 
claiming ancestry from the Free Metk- 
odists—believe “no one is submitted to 
God unless he yields his body to the 
operations of the Holy Ghost.” 

A fortnight ago, Shirley Tapp, 17, ac- 
companied her parents to the white, 
weather-beaten cottage that serves for 
the denomination’s Detroit church. 


Forty plainly clad worshippers heard 


home. On her iron bed, the comatose 
girl lay mumbling, smiling, and hold- 
ing her arms rigid above her body for 
30 minutes at a time. 

Full Salvationists, who said Shirley 
was “slain by the Lord for the sins of 
the world,” expected her to “rise’’ on 
the seventh day. She awakened a day 
earlier, however, and recounted her 
experiences: “I seemed to be standing 
on a cloud with the earth below me. 
I saw God walking toward me on a 
white path. There was a veil between 
us and although we walked towards 
each other we didn’t meet. I didn’t 
speak. Neither did God.” 

Last Sunday Shirley preached at the 
Dearborn Gospel Tabernacle. She said 
she wasn’t sure whether she would go 
on preaching or return to school. But 
her mother thinks she should preach. 
“Shirley,” she says, “is another Joan 
of Arc.” 
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SCREEN: Eddie Cantor Makes a 
Ten-Strike With ‘Strike Me Pink’ 


Eddie Cantor’s “Strike Me Pink,” his 
sixth million-dollar musical for Samuel 
Goldwyn in as many years, opened last 
week in Radio City Music Hall, New 
York. For the first performance, fans 
of the pop-eyed, hopping comic lined a 
block outside the theatre. Film statis- 
ticians, always on the track of mercur- 
ial public favor, viewed the line-up and 
came to three different conclusions: 
That it pays a star to make only one 
picture a year; that critics play a small 
part in filling theatres; that Cantor has 
a large following. 

Whatever his appeal, the scant, 43- 
year-old Scaramouch changes his brand 
of humor with each picture. And as 
usual, he has a new foil for his gags— 
Harry Einstein, a synthetic Greek who 
stooged for him on radio broadcasts as 
“Parkyakarkus.” 

Cantor has never used the same butt 
twice. He has found that by constantly 
changing stooges he returns to the field 
with fresher humor, and never runs 
the danger of being teamed. 

Adapted from Clarence Budington 
Kelland’s “Dreamland,” the film has 
more plot than Cantor’s usual story. 
Norman Taurog’s direction cuts the 
star’s singing, dancing and eye-rolling, 
and admits only two multi-chorus song- 
and-dance numbers, making a jocular, 
unvarnished comedy. 

Cantor plays a Milquetoast, Eddie 
Pink, who takes a course in self-assur- 
ance and changes from a mouse to a 
man as the lessons proceed—the first 
gramophone lesson is excellent mim- 
ing. He becomes manager of an amuse- 
ment park, gets involved with gangsters 
and routs them with his correspondence 
school tactics. 

The picture reaches exhausting hilar- 
ity when Cantor and Parkyakarkus find 
themselves in the bottomless basket of 
a balloon. Cantor has never before 
reached the comic suspense he achieves 
while hanging onto Parkyakarkus’s 
high buttoned shoes in midair—while 
the buttons pop off, one by one. But 
suspense is lost in an over-done slap- 
stick chase on a scenic railway. 

Ethel Merman, shouting rhythm sing- 
er, supports Cantor with her usual verve 

in three well-sung, well-directed but un- 
inspired songs. Sunnie O’Dea does a 
striking dance novelty, and Sally Eilers 
plays Cantor’s love interest lightly. 


& 
STAGE: Gillette Returns to Be 
One of the ‘Three Wise Fools’ 


“God didn’t keep his contract, so here 
I am,” William Gillette told a large, 
friendly audience in Newark, N. J., last 
week. In a curtain speech after the 
opening performance of the resurrected 
“Three Wise Fools,” the 80-year-old 
actor explained why he returned to the 
stage after he retired four years ago. 
(He also retired in 1921 and 1929.) 
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Last Summer, Gillette journeyed to 
New York from his castle on the Con- 
necticut River in Hadlyme, Conn. He 
visited his friend and producer, John 
Golden, and wondered aloud whether 
the theatre had changed from the days 
when he knew it. Golden took him to 
a rehearsal to see. 

Gillette sniffed the peculiar scent of 
mustiness and grease paint that per- 
meates every stage. .To him, it was 
like the sound of a fire-gong to an old 
fire-horse. Back he went to Hadlyme 
to muse, fondle his seventeen cats, and 
run the famous miniature steam rail- 
road that traverses his estate. But not 
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William Gillette: He Emerged 
From His Third Retirement 


for long. He wired Golden: “Find me 
a play and I'll make a return engage- 
ment.” 

Golden selected Austin Strong’s 1918 
success, described by its author, who 
started directing rehearsals a month 
ago, as a “sentimental bonbon.” He 
and Golden astutely surrounded their 
superannuated star with old-time lead- 
ing actors: Charles Coburn, 58, of “The 
Better ’Ole’” and “So This Is London” 
fame; James Kirkwood, 52, star of si- 
lent film days; Brandon Tynan, 57, co- 
star with Nazimova in Ibsen repertory; 
and John Drew’s leading lady, 64-year- 
old Isabel Irving. The late Will Rog- 
ers’s pretty, young daughter, Mary, 
capably plays the ingenue part that first 
brought Helen Mencken to notice. 

Though the play seems more anti- 
quated than its actors, the production 
has a gamboling charm and simplicity. 
It entertains even the blase because this 
time the actors, and not the play, are 
the thing. 

' Gillette plays his mulish old bachelor 
sagaciously. Firm of step and agile of 
movement, he retains the power to cap- 
ture the audience. 

Strong drew from life his three fos- 
sil-like recluses, jogged from their ruts 
by the advent of a young ward who 
came to live with them. Three of his 
friends who never knew each other 
served as patterns. The late Theodore 
N. Vail, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. and West- 
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ern Union Telegraph Co., inspired the 
part of the obstinate magnate. The late 
Joseph Choate, Ambassador to Eng- 
land, suggested the judge. And Dr. 
Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute and author of the recent book, 
“Man the Unknown,” prompted the 
doctor’s part. 


*‘RUSSET MANTLE’: Spirited Acting 
In a Lively Comedy Set in Santa Fe 


Lynn Riggs, the Oklahoma poet who 
consistently uses the Southwest as the 
locale for his dramas, has now fashioned 
an agreeable comedy in “Russet Man- 
tle,” which New York saw for the first 
time last week. 


Taking his title from Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet’’— 
But, look, the morn, in russet 
mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high 
eastward hill— 


He has written of a scatterbrained 
American couple (Evelyn Varden and 
Jay Fassett), living in Sante Fe after 
depression robbed them of wealth, the 
only thing that kept their dull mar- 
riage alive. Into this menage, Riggs 
brings a mixed-up young girl (Martha 
Sleeper), her mother (Margaret Doug- 
lass), and a young poet (John Beal)— 
the most practical character in the 
Mad-Hatter household. 


Spirited acting of the entire cast 
animates a play that would have died 
without it. Miss Douglass rises as the 
play’s particular bright star. She has 
her first important professional part, 
having previously acted with amateur 
groups in Santa Fe. 

Through well-balanced plot construc- 
tion, Riggs keeps his play in motion 
though he resorts to bromidic situa- 
tions. “Russet Mantle” has its share 
of worn-out devices, but a _ sufficient 
seasoning of comedy prevents its 
lagging. 














CURRENT SHOWS 





STAGE 


I WANT A POLICEMAN (Curtis and Myers): 
A mystery thriller of the secret passage- 
murder in the dark variety. Though scanty 
of plot, it contrives to frighten audiences 
and rivet them to the edge of their chairs. 
Sylvia Field plays the harassed heroine en- 
gagingly; Harold Moffet, a blundering de- 
tective, and Estelle Winwood, a visiting 
Englishwoman, monopolize the laughs. 


A ROOM IN RED AND WHITE (Wiman and 
Kondolf): Confused motivation makes this 
psychological horror play something less 
than a Grand Guignol shocker. A sadist 
(Leslie Adams), driven mad by cancer, is 
poisoned by his wife (Chrystal Herne) and 
son (Richard Kendrick). Splendid acting 
by all three can’t lift the play from its 
mire. Jo Mielziner’s set is one of the most 
stunning of the season. 


SCREEN 


PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER (Fox-Twentieth 
Century): A rollicking yarn about a boy 
king (Freddie Bartholomew) of a mythical 
kingdom kidnaped at his own request by a 
marine (Victor McLaglen). He remains 
captive until a political uprising quiets 
down, 


EXCLUSIVE STORY (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer): 
Supposedly the inside story of -the policy 


racket by a reporter, Martin Mooney, who 
went to jail for refusing to reveal the 
source of his newspaper articles. The story 
is an unconvincing melee, with more fancy 
than fact. Joseph Calleia excels as a 
gangster. 
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CRASH: America’s Worst Airline 
Disaster Remains a Mystery 


A few minutes before 7 P.M. Jan. 14, 
ten men, three women and a child of 4 
walked out of the terminal building at 
Memphis, Tenn., airport. Leisurely 
they took their places in the big 
Douglas transport which American Air- 
lines called the Southerner. All but 
four of them had been on board the 
same plane when it arrived from Nash- 
ville a half-hour before; six of them 
had come through from Newark. 

Small name plates on the front wall 
of the cabin told them a fresh crew 
had taken over: Pilot, Gerald V. Mar- 
shall; co-pilot, Glenn Freeland; stew- 
ardess, Perla Gasparini. 

As the ship trundled down the field 
at 7:03 a dispatcher watching from a 
window of the operations office entered 
its take-off in a log book. At 7:18 a 
radio operator posted a message be- 
neath it: “Flying 3,000 feet. Scattered 
clouds at 4,500 feet. Temperature 55. 
All Okay.” In another 45 minutes the 
Southerner was due in Little Rock, 
Ark. But no word came of its arrival. 
Instead, Little Rock sent anxious 
queries. 


Five hours later a band of five 
searchers found pieces of canvas, bits 
of metal, parts of human_ bodies—the 
gruesome wreckage of the Southerner 
and its seventeen occupants strewn 
for 300 yards through a knee-deep 
swamp near Goodwin, Ark. 


Days afterward, Bureau of Air Com- 
merce and airline officials had found no 
explanation of this worst crash in 
American air transport history. In 
the wreckage they discovered no evi- 
dence of failure of wing or propeller. 
The testimony of people on nearby 
farms, an air speed indicator jammed 
at 180, and the terrific impact indicated 
the plane had flown full-out into the 
cypress tops. Moreover, the landing 
gear was found in the retracted posi- 
tion and the landing lights switched off. 
Only a few fastened safety belts sup- 
ported the theory that Pilot Marshall 
was attempting a forced landing. 


FLIGHT: Hughes Makes Newark 
A 9\-Hour Step From the Coast 


One midnight last week a low-winged 
monoplane roared down out of the 
darkness to flash across Newark Air- 
port. A few minutes later, puzzled 
night shift workers watched it glide in 
for a landing. 


A tall dark-haired figure in a rum- 
pled palm beach suit climbed stiffly 
from the cockpit of a single-engined 
Northrop Gamma. Suddenly one of 
the field mechanics rushed into the 
United Airline office. “It’s Howard 
Hughes only nine hours and a half out 
of Los Angeles.” A crowd gathered 
swiftly. 

As Hughes waited while officials of 














the National Aeronautic Association 
checked his barograph, bystanders 
heard the details of his record flight. 

Months ago, the young millionaire 
flyer, who last September set a new 
international land plane speed record 
of 352 miles an hour, decided to go 
after Roscoe Turner’s 10 hour-3 minute 
transcontinental record. 

He secured the Northrop plane 
Jacqueline Cochran had once planned 
to use in the Robertson race from Lon- 
don to Australia. Its extra-sized tanks 
provided all the fuel capacity needed 
for a non-stop transcontinental flight. 
Hughes replaced its engine with a new 
type 950-horsepower Wright Cyclone, 
specially supercharged for high altitude 


Howard Hughes: He Gave 
His Plane the Credit 


work. He had oxygen apparatus in- 
stalled in the cabin, then flew the ship 
on long cross-country trips to test its 
performance. 

On the day of his record flight 
Weather Bureau officials called Hughes 
from his luncheon. He had asked them 
to watch for a day that would give him 
strong tail winds at high altitudes. 
They told him this was the day of days. 

“I left my meal unfinished, jumped 
into my car and rushed to Burbank 
where my plane was fueled and ready 
for the hop . . . I wound up the motor, 
piled in and took off. 

“The weather wasn’t clear on the 
first stretch from Los Angeles to Santa 
Fe so I had to do some blind flying 
. . - When I reached ikansas City... 
I went up to 18,000 feet to save fuel... 
Flying at a high altitude ... you think 
more slowly and you have to take an 
occasional shot of oxygen as a bracer.” 

A few hours after his take-off, he 
discovered his radio antenna had broken 
away. Over Wichita, Kan., rough air 
jarred his compass off its gimbels. 
Between whiffs of oxygen, he had to 
pick out his course by city lights, 
moonlight and guesswork. 


“I went from Indianapolis to Colum- 
bus in 35 minutes—about 295 miles an 
hour. When I reached Pittsburgh I 
started pouring on the coal and kept 
it up all the way to Newark.” 


Next day Hughes told interviewers 
he thought his 9-hour-27-minute record 
nothing sensational. “All I did was 
sit there. The engine did the work.” 


TRANSPORT : Old Army Air Chief 


Becomes Airlines’ New Near-Czar 


“I am going to find out what the 
transport industry needs. We are go- 
ing to start out on a new construction 
program ... centralize our efforts... 
see that proper legislation is enacted 
to protect us all.” 

In such terms Col. Edgar S. Gorrell 
last week discussed his election to the 
presidency of the newly formed Air 
Transport Association of America. 

Ever since the organization of the 
first airmail contract lines in 1926, most 
air transport operators in this country 
have belonged to the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America. 
For them the chamber set up an Oper- 
ations Division, with committees on 
maintenance, traffic, operations, insur- 
ance and business practice. No one 
minded that the chamber had to devote 
at least an equal amount of its energy 
to its large manufacturing membership. 
Many of the airline systems were di- 
rectly affiliated with manufacturing 
groups anyhow. 

Then the NRA split the chamber mem- 
bership into two code groups and the 
airmail legislation of 1934 forced the 
dissolution of corporate ties between 


operating and manufacturing com- 
panies. 
Meanwhile, airline traffic growth 


brought problems that only new achieve- 
ments in cooperation could solve. Re- 
sult: In December the airlines an- 
nounced their unanimous retirement 
from the chamber’s Operations Division. 


Last week in Chicago W. A. Patter- 
son, president of United Air Lines and 
chairman of an operators’ organization 
committee, revealed that every sched- 
uled air transport service in the coun- 
try had joined an “Air Transport As- 
sociation of America.” Further, its 
members had elected as president Col. 
Edgar S. Gorrell, short, stocky West 
Point graduate known to his classmates 
as ‘“Nap’’—for Napoleon. To him would 
be entrusted the job of promoting har- 
mony and cooperation among transport 
companies—his powers advisory rather 
than compulsory. Fowler’ Barker, 
formerly secretary of the chamber’s 
transport branch, would assist him as 
secretary and treasurer. 

Coordination of schedules, develop- 
ment of engineering research and uni- 
fied purchase of aircraft will be 
Gorrell’s chief assignments. To the 45- 
year-old executive who served as chief 
of staff for the Army Air Service dur- 
ing the war and who has just finished 
six years as president of the Stutz Mo- 
tor Car Co., they should not prove diffi- 
cult. 
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MUSIC: Martinets of the Baton 
Who Must ‘See With Their Ears’ 


In the 17th century Handel threw 
a kettledrum at his musicians, and a 
generation later Gluck crawled off the 
podium on hands and knees to pinch an 
erring double-bass player. The autoc- 
racy of the baton started late in the 
age-old history of music, but developed 
with lightning speed. Today’s conduc- 
tors preserve the tradition. 

In “The Man With the Baton” 
(Crowell, $3.50), published last week, 
David Ewen gives a sprightly outline 
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out a score before him—a trick that 
has become increasingly popular. Von 
Bulow ruled his men with the harshness 
of a Prussian general and brought forth 
innuendoes and tone-colors before un- 
dreamed of. But he often altered the 
original intention of a composer with 
exaggerated pauses and overstatement. 

His young contemporary, Hans Rich- 
ter (1843-1916), brought artistic integ- 
rity to the podium. Living in Wagner’s 
house, studying his works there and in 
odd moments playing for the master’s 
pleasure, Richter learned the impor- 
tance of sticking to the composer’s orig- 
inal purpose. 

Since then, all the really great have 
followed his example. Muck, Wein- 


gartner, Furtwangler and Toscanini all 
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Gertrud Wettergren: Her Swedish Carmen Was Vigorous 


of conducting. In the first few chap- 
ters, he explains the enormous difficul- 
ties that confront a present-day maes- 
tro—up to the early 19th century a 
leader did little more than indicate 
time. .Of primary importance nowa- 
days is the conductor’s ability to exert 
his will over the 90 or more men in his 
orchestra. 

Also the maestro needs to “see with 
his ears and hear with his eyes.” From 
the manuscript he hears the music; 
from the played symphony he visualizes 
the score to be sure he is giving an ac- 
curate and truthful rendition. 


Giants: After a cursory glimpse at 
earlier conductors, Ewen peers enlight- 
eningly at the founders of the present- 
day group. Of first importance was the 
pianist-composer Hans von Bulow 
(1830-94), first husband of Cosima 


Wagner. He was the first to lead with- 





show the same unswerving faithfulness 
to the composer’s mood. 


Topay: Best-known and best-loved 
of living conductors is Arturo Tosca- 
nini. Generai musical director of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety since 1932, he returned to his post 
last week in the sulks. The maestro 
still fumed over last November’s un- 
founded rumors of his resignation, and 
refused to receive reporters at Quar- 
antine. 

In rehearsal, Toscanini is an actor of 
no mean ability. He makes faces, dances, 
pantomimes to interpret the emotion 
demanded. In the soft passage for vio- 
lins in Beethoven’s “Ninth Symphony” 
he could think of no gesture to signify 
the effeci: he wanted. Suddenly he took 
out his handkerchief and dropped it. 
“Like this the music should sound— 
like this handkerchief falling down.” 
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Although many Toscanini-addicts re- 
sent such an idea, there are music loy- 
ers who rank Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
present German idol, with the Italian 
maestro. Both have unfailing memory, 
deep sincerity and a superb artistry in 
developing phrasing and color. 

Not entirely carried away by the 
really great conductors of all times, 
Ewen’s book gives credit to many other 
fine artists. To Stokowski and Kousse- 
vitzky he allots impartial and pene- 
trating chapters. 


SLteuTH: Getting rehearsal dope 
wasn’t always easy for Ewen. Tos- 
canini, who never tolerates outsiders 
at his rehearsals, proved almost impos- 
sible. 

In New York the author slipped into 
Carnegie Hall through an unlocked bal- 
cony door. At the Bayreuth theatre 
where Toscanini rehearsed his Wagner- 
ian operas, Ewen used another trick. 
In front of the doorman he flashed an 
English note of welcome from his friend 
Friedrich Schorr. ‘Look, it is a ques- 
tion of life and death. Schorr must see 
me at once.” He gambled that the 
doorman read no English. The trick 
worked and again he watched breath- 
lessly as Toscanini went through his 
antics. 

In the same auditorium sat one lone, 
hunched figure—ceaselessly rolling a 
cigarette in his mouth and never tak- 
ing his eyes off the Italian. It was 
Karl Muck, 77 years old and the mas- 
ter of them all. He had brought the 
Boston Symphony to the peak of its 
perfection only to be deported—falsely 
accused of being a German spy during 
the war. 


OPERA: Don Jose Gets a Kick Out of 


Gertrud W ettergren’s Swedish ‘Carmen’ 


Ever since Gertrud Wettergren, 
Swedish mezzo-soprano, arrived in 
New York she has been embarrassing 
members of the press. No reporter 
may leave her presence without im- 
planting three sound, good-luck kicks 
where the lady sits—an old Swedish 
guaranty against stage fright. 

Last week at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Mme. Wettergren did some kick- 
ing of her own. Making her first 
American appearance as Carmen, she 
booted Don Jose with impish glee. 
She threw castanets, pulled hair and 
stepped on toes. The rough footwork 
proved too much for her delicate slip- 
pers—one heel came off. Coolly, the 
singer hobbled about waving the shoe 
to emphasize her gestures. 

Although she sang in Swedish while 
the rest of the cast stuck to French, 
Mme. Wettergren presented one of the 
best-voiced and most convincing Car- 
mens of recent years. She has sung 
the part 150 times abroad and last 
Spring signed for a showing here. But 
General Manager Edward Johnson 
afterward decided to give the role to 
Rosa Ponselle who sang it earlier this 
month. 

At one of her rehearsals, Miss Pon- 
selle was sick and Mme. Wettergren 
carried on for her. So impressed was 
Johnson that he arranged at once for 
a Swedish Carmen. 
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ART: One President Roosevelt 


Dedicates Memorial to Another 


In 1920 Theodore Roosevelt Jr. looked 
scornfully on the rising career of his 
fifth cousin and called him a maverick. 
Years later, after the Philippine activi- 
ties of Teddy Jr. were brought to a 
close by the same cousin, he snorted: 
“Tf I just called Franklin Roosevelt a 
failure he’d think I was complimenting 
him.” 

Last week in New York City, the 
family feud came to a temporary halt. 
The nation’s head joined his opponent 
cousin in a dedication service at the 
$3,500,000 Theodore Roosevelt Memo- 
rial. Both spoke with fervent enthusi- 
asm of the romantic figure known the 
world over as Rough Rider, trust-buster 
and 26th President of the United States. 


For once the two were in agreement 
—that the massive Romanesque build- 
ing, which took sixteen years to build, 
was a fitting memorial to the dynamic 
Teddy. A 350-foot terrace leads to its 
pink granite facade. Within lie the 
Memorial Hall and numerous exhibition 
and educational rooms. 


In the great hall—67 feet by 120, 
exclusive of recesses—the dominant 
note is the 5,230 square feet of murals 
painted by William A. Mackay. With 
red tones predominating, he has 
stretched across the walls a lively and 
colorful history of Roosevelt’s active 
life. 


Mackay’s murals were chosen from a 
competition in which 25 artists sub- 
mitted designs. After a jury had made 
its decision, the muralists were invited 
in to hear the results. Mackay, hard of 
hearing, turned to a neighbor after the 
winner was announced and asked her 
who the lucky man was. She burst into 
laughter: “The boob has won and 
doesn’t know it.” 

For two and a half years the “boob” 
worked on the murals, studying history 
and Roosevelt’s life, and combing the 
city for adequate models. Sometimes 
he ran afoul of the Memorial’s Board of 
Trustees. Only after much argument 
did he win his point of picturing Roose- 
velt not killing an animal. 

In the vast panorama of Teddy’s 
African days, the artist had his trou- 
bles. He wished to picture the disper- 
sal of the sons of Noah—Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth—but found no satisfactory 
son of Ham for a model. In desperation 
he looked among the bootblacks that 
hang around the Metropolitan Opera 
House; there he found a muscular dark 
boy who seemed almost a reincarnation 
of Ham himself. The lad turned out 
to be a prize fighter known as King 
Solomon. 

In the midst of his work, Mackay 
suffered a loss. His pet canary, to 
whom he daily fed cereal and cream, 
died of pneumonia. Far up in the foli- 
age above a painted zebra, the artist 
drew a small memorial tablet with the 
inscription “To Peter Petunia.” Even 
the sharpest eye can’t detect this sim- 
ple dedication, but Mackay knows that 
the late President shares his luxurious 
memorial with a cocky little bird. 
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W. A. Mackay: Red Predominates 
in His Rough Rider Murals 
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SILICOSIS: Tunneling Through 
An Atmosphere of Deadly Dust 


On its shelf of occupational hazards, 
industry has no disease more frighten- 
ing than silicosis. Common among 
quarry workers and miners, it is 100 
per cent fatal when sufficient quantities 
of silica dust have been inhaled. 

In the lungs the flour-fine dust par- 
ticles destroy phagocytes—tiny organ- 
isms that are supposed to eliminate out- 
side invaders. Then the particles form 
hard, fibrous nodules, and make the 
body easy prey to any slight pneumonia 
or tuberculosis infection that normally 
would be thrown off. All the fresh air 
in the world won't dislodge a single 
milligram of the dust. 

Men who four years ago sucked such 
dust into their lungs stalked out of hos- 
pitals and graves last week onto front 
pages of the nation’s newspapers. In 
the House of Representatives, Vito Mar- 
cantonio, Congressional successor to 
Fiorello La Guardia from New York’s 
slum-ridden 20th District, introduced 
a resolution to investigate one of the 
worst silicosis tragedies in industrial 
history. 

He asked a House sub-committee to 
look into working conditions of public 
utility employes generally, and condi- 
tions at the New Kanawha Power Co.’s 
huge Gauley Bridge, W. Va., project 
specifically. At this spot the company’s 
contractors, Rinehart & Dennis of Char- 
lottesville, Va., five years ago started 
damming a_  swift-flowing mountain 
freshet, the New River. To use the 
dammed-up water they also started 
punching a 32-46 foot diameter tunnel 
through more than 3 miles of mountain. 
The tunnel replaces 8 miles of river 
meandering, and noses downward 175 
feet at its lower end to splash water 
against turbine blades. 


Rock-Dust: Driving this shaft 
through 98 per cent pure silica rock, 
2,000-odd workmen wore no masks, and 
at first had ventilation deemed insuffi- 
cient by the West Virginia Department 
of Mines. Hundreds sucked the deadly 
rock-dust into their lungs. Death be- 
gan to stalk the deep-creased West Vir- 
ginia valleys. 

Representative Marcantonio read 
about the little publicized situation last 
month in the muckraking labor weekly, 
People’s Press. His black eyes blazed 
when something struck him “as full of 
baloney ...as funny.” His resolution 
which set Congress to investigating 
charged: 

That 476 tunnel workers have died; 
that 1,500 more are dying; that 169 bod- 
ies were tossed into one grave “with 
cornstalks as their only gravestones”; 
that all efforts to publicize the disaster 
have been squelched. 


DeatH PARADE: Two Negroes led off 
the death procession during the first 
Winter’s construction work. The com- 
pany turned bodies over to Fayette 
County authorities for Potter’s Field 
burials. After that the county bluntly 
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Philippa Allen, Social Worker (Center), Tells the House Committee of Silicosis Sufferers. 
Victims: Ex-Fighter Joseph Johnson and Mrs. Emma Jones, Who Lost 5 Members of Her Family 





refused expense of more burials. Rine- 
hart & Dennis then made a $50-a-body 
contract with H. C. White, undertaker 
in nearby Summersville. 

Available records show White dis- 
posed of 43 silicosis victims, some in 
county burial grounds and others in 
“private property.” Local doctors diag- 
nosed the disease as pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis and bronchitis. The rock work- 
ers called it “tunnelitis.” Finally both 
discovered its real identity and the 
workmen started marching to court 
charging the construction company with 
gross negligence. 

Plaintiffs’ attorneys selected one Dar- 
rel Jones as a test case. Company law- 
- yers maintained silicosis was a com- 
pensable disease, hence redress should 
be sought from the State Compensation 
Department. The State Supreme Court 
overruled this contention and threw the 
case back to lower courts for trial. 

In the small Fayette County court 
house the case, filled with legal pyro- 
technics, dragged for six weeks. Vic- 
tims’ attorneys threw handfuls of white 
silica dust into the air to show jurors 
how it hung like an ectoplasmic pall. 
They also arranged a court room pro- 
cession of doomed silicosis sufferers— 
“the parade of the living dead.” 


When the jury was unable to reach 
a verdict Rinehart & Dennis settled 200 
cases out of court for $160,000; 160 
other tunnel workers promptly filed 
suit. Again the jury—this time sitting 
in Charleston, State capital—disagreed. 
The contractors settled these suits last 
Spring for $70,000. 


RETREAT: It is unlikely that anyone 
will ever know precise mortality rates 
from work in the big, man-made worm- 
hole through the mountains. Scores of 
specially-imported Negroes went home 
to Georgia once they detected silicosis 
signs—short breath, coughing spells 
and exhaustion. Gaunt mountaineers 


puffed home to their remote cabins. 


Lawyers who defended the contract- 
ing company estimate 60 casualties; 
plaintiffs’ lawyers put the figure at 100; 
newspaper estimates say 150. 
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KEYSTONE 


here figures range upward to the Peo- 
ple’s Press estimate of 476 dead and 
1,500 dying. 

As these figures blazed through the 
press last week P. H. Faulconer, Rine- 
hart & Dennis president, read them and 
raged. 

“Only 48 men died during the work 
here,” he insisted. “I don’t know how 
many had silicosis but most of them 
died of pneumonia. And during that 
epidemic we had a lower death rate 
in our construction camps than the 
rest of this country. 

“The records show that men brought 
suits who had never been in this tunnel, 
and some others by men who actually 
were in the tube an hour.” 

Engineering News-Record, weekly 
trade journal, editorially seconded 
Faulconer’s statement. From its own 
investigation, carried on by one of the 
magazine’s editors, it reported drills 
were properly wet down; that 24-inch 
canvas tubes carried ample fresh air 
to flush out the silica dust; that Con- 
gressman Marcantonio’s charges were 
“fantastic—sheer bunk.” 

While the Congressional committee 
is searching for facts that doubtless 
lie somewhere between these two ex- 
treme views, West Virginians working 
in silica rocks will henceforth have 
some protection. For the 1935 Legisla- 
ture added a new section to the State’s 
compensation act, allowing first stage 
silicosis sufferers $500; second stage, 
$1,500; third stage, a life pension. 


DIABETES: Science Takes Over 
The Work of Failing Glands 


When the islands of Langerhans— 
minute glands in the neck of the pan- 
creas—-cease functioning, diabetes de- 
velops. Without the glands’ hormones, 
the body is unable to burn sugar, chief 
source of muscular energy. Poisons 
pile up in the body; diabetic coma-and 
death are likely to follow. 

To control this disease, patients take 
injections of insulin, pancreatic hor- 
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mone discovered in 1922 by Banting 
and Best at the University of Toronto. 
Doses of 10-40 units (35 cents-$1.40) 
taken at various times in the day, when 
coupled with a rigid diet, will hold dia- 
betes in check. But marvelous though 
it is, insulin has many drawbacks. 

Its chief fault, physicians find, is that 
it allows damaging variations in blood 
sugar content—positive indicator of the 
seriousness of any diabetic condition. 
An insulin shot in the arm will drive 
sugar content down to normal. By the 
time another dose is due, it will have 
climbed back to the danger point. 

For a decade researchers have sought 
means of making the clean, colorless 
liquid evenly absorbable—some _ sub- 
stance that would feed insulin only as 
the body needed it. Last week’s Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion apparently held the answer. 

Working on the problem at the fa- 
mous Steno Memorial Hospital in Co- 
penhagen, four Danish researchers— 
Drs. H. C. Hagendorn, N. B. Krarup, I. 
Wodstrup and Norman Jensen—finally 
struck on an extract from the sperm 
of salmo iridius, a species of trout. 

They mixed the cloudy substance with 
clear insulin, injected it into a diabetic 
and carefully checked blood sugar con- 
tent. It held at a level that indicated 
the new substance aped nature by giv- 
ing up its insulin slowly and evenly, in- 
stead of dumping the substance into the 
blood stream suddenly as present in- 
jections do. 

To check the findings, four physi- 
cians at Boston’s New England Dea- 
coness Hospital got busy. The work of 
Drs. Howard F. Root, Alexander Mar- 
ble, Elmer Stotz and Priscilla White 
confirmed the Danes’ findings. 

Their report last week ended on a 
glowing note: 

“With the prospect bright of main- 
taining the level of blood sugar within 
normal limits throughout the 24 hours, 
it would appear as if a new revolution 
in the treatment of diabetes must fol- 
low and the possibility created for the 
diabetic patient to resemble more close- 
ly a normal individual.” . 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY ANNOUNCES 
A NEW MIDTOWN LOCATION 


Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, 16 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 44TH STREET + 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVENUE * LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD STREET 
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BOXING: Glass-Jawed Pug Bows 
To Brown Bomber in 85 Seconds 


On the night last week that Haupt- 
mann escaped the electric chair, an in- 
nocent North Dakota farmer was led 
into a Chicago arena, hoisted through 
ropes and lowered onto a camp stool 
opposite Joe Louis, ring executioner. 
But with doom staring him in the face, 
Charles Retzlaff didn’t tremble like Car- 
nera, Baer, Levinsky, and Uzcudun— 
other white-faced Louis victims, beaten 
before they stood up. 

The 6-foot-3% second-rater heard an 
organ blare “Who’s Afraid of the Big 
Bad Wolf” and fearlessly decided to 
earn the $9,800 he would get for being 
knocked out. First he’d supply the an-+ 
swer to the question: Can Louis endure 
a punch? 

Impertinently Retzlaff interpreted 
the opening gong as a signal to charge 
at his famous foe. After missing two 
short left jabs, the underdog let loose 
an iron-fisted right—the blow that once 
earned him a decision over James J. 
Braddock. It grazed the side of Louis’s 
recoiling head. Then the rawboned 
rancher fired another right at Louis’s 
forehead—and landed! 

Not the slightest sign of pain crept 
over the Negro’s dead-pan face. For 
a few seconds he didn’t even hit back. 

But suddenly came the inevitable end 
of a fight between the most pugnacious 
pugilist since Dempsey and a glass- 
chinned horizontalist whom Levinsky 
knocked out two years ago in the first 
round. Louis saw an opening. He shot 
a stabbing left that caught Retzlaff 
squarely on the jaw and knocked him 
down for the count of seven. 

Partly unconscious and defenseless, 
the sacrificial lamb rose and exposed 
himself to the final anesthetizing bom- 
bardment. One minute and 25 seconds 


No Hirt: Shirley Temple at tennis. She 
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after the fight started, Retzlaff took 
the count of ten—Louis’s 27th victim in 
nineteen months. 

Dragged to his corner and revived 
by a whiff of smelling salts, the loser, 
unaware of what had happened, stag- 
gered to his feet and made a post-war 
rush at Louis. Trainers intervened and 
escorted Retzlaff to his dressing room. 
There he mumbled: “Bring that Joe 
Louis in here .. . I'll lick him here or 
in the street.” 

In New York City the morning of 
the fight, The Herald Tribune ran the 
following radio program announcement: 
besasex PH — Joe Louis vs Charles Retzlaff 

—11:30 ” = <é = ” 


—11:45 ” ” ” ” ” 
The Times seemed to have inside dope 
that the bout would be short. It listed: 
W.JIZ—11:00 Joe Louis-Charley Retzlaff at 
Chicago. 
—11:15 Negro Male Quartet. 
On WJZ at 11:15, the Negro Male 
quartet sang and Negroes all over the 
world celebrated. 


BASEBALL: Schoolboy Dream of 
Owning N. Y. Giants Comes True 


Every fair-weather afternoon next 
Summer, a 33-year-old fan will sit in a 
front row box off first base, eat two hot 
dogs, suck Coca-Cola through a straw, 
and root for the New York Giants. But 
Horace Charles Stoneham, who inher- 
ited the team from his father last week, 
will crunch no peanuts. Several years 
ago he went on a peanut debauch dur- 
ing a crucial game. The Giants lost it. 
Then and there he swore off the roasted 
nuts. 

Unlike the average baseball fan, 
young Stoneham gets no fun out of 
nerve-racking, see-saw battles. He 
urges the Giants to pile up a flock of 
runs early in the game. He’s been pull- 
ing for the team as long as he can re- 
member. 


Forecast: When he was a youngster 











missed. Recently interviewed in California by Grantland Rice, the 6-year-old 
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in school, a teacher asked the class to 
write an essay on the subject: “What I 
Would Do With a Million Dollars.” 
Stoneham’s composition began: “If I 
had a million dollars, I’d buy the New 
York Giants.” 

In 1919, his wealthy Wall Street fa- 
ther bought the Giants and announced 
that eventually he would will it to his 
boy. 

Horace intends to carry on most of 
his father’s policies. But he will try 
to make the women of New York more 
conscious of the fact that they are ad- 
mitted free to the Polo Grounds every 
Friday the team is in the city. 

The square-jawed young magnate— 
youngest big league president—will re- 
tain his manager-first baseman, Bill 
Terry. He sympathizes with his star, 
who after a doubleheader has to soak 
himself in an epsom salts bath to thaw 
out his stiff muscles. But he doubts 
that any capable substitute can be 
found to permit the 37-year-old man- 
ager’s retirement from daily play: 
“He’s still the best first baseman in the 
league.” 


JuDGMENT: Stoneham’s baseball judg- 
ment is more respected than his per- 
sonal athletic ability. At Pawling 
School he tried football, hockey and 
baseball. He earned himself the second 
base job on the diamond but remembers 
booting away many a game, never win- 
ning one. Though married for the past 
eleven years to Valleda Pyke, once 
hailed as the best dancer in New York, 
he admits that he can’t overcome mis- 
behaving feet. 


But he doesn’t expect to kick away 
any chance to improve the value of his 
$3,000,000 Giants. In the off-season, 
aside from occasional squash games, 
visits to Madison Square Garden for 
fights and hockey, and attendance at 
Clark Gable movies, he spends most of 
his time in the team’s offices on West 
42nd Street—talking baseball with 
scouts, players and sports writers. 


Kz WIDE WORLD 


picture princess talked about her athletic ambitions: “I think I am going to like tennis because this morning I hit a ten- 
nis ball with a racquet and it was fun. I also want to be a good swimmer. Right now my favorite games are ping-pong and 


croquet.” 





The veteran sports observer was impressed with Shirley’s combination of poise, alertness and concentration. 
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Chrysler Siz Sedan $875% 


Just a few extra dollars will buy 
you dozens of extra advantages 
in a Chrysler. 


You can step into the fine-car class with 
a big new Chrysler Six for as little as $760, 
list at factory, Detroit. 

The beautiful Chrysler Six is built side 
by side with the famous Airflow Chryslers. 
It exemplifies the highest tradition of 
Chrysler quality and design. 

You get the good things first in a 
Chrysler. That means. you drive a modern 
car... a car that stays modern while 
other cars are catching up. 


As a case in point, consider hydraulic 
brakes, Chrysler owners have enjoyed them 
for twelve years! And Chrysler has de- 
veloped and perfected them . . . knows 
how to build them today as no other 
maker possibly can. 


In the 1936 Chryslers, there are scores 
* * 





of other features equally far ahead ... 
equally important to your safety, comfort 
and pleasure . . . equally important as a 
measure of true lasting value. 


Floating Power! It’s far, far ahead in 
banishing the annoyance as well] as the 
* wear and tear of engine vibration. Safety 
Steel bodies . . . jointless, squeakless . . . 
surrounding you with safety. Valve seat in- 
serts to save money on valve grinds. Pistons 
that are anodic plated to guard against scuff- 
ing or scoring. 
You save money on gasoline too! The 


* * * * 


Ash for the New 
OFFICIAL CHRYSLER MOTORS 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


6 TIME PAYMENT 
PLAN 
You can figure it out for yourself. 

1. Start with your unpaid balance. 

2. Then add insurance cost. 

3. Then multiply by 6%—for a 12 months’ plan. One- 
half of one per cent per month for periods more or less 
than 12 months. 

\n some states a smal! lega) documentary fee is required. 


NO OTHER CHARGES 





S760 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 


big, handsome Chrysler Six actually gives 
gas mileage as great and often greater than 
many smaller cars. 


See and drive a1936 Chrysler now. Add 
up the extra values for yourself. See if you 
won’t be money ahead by investing a few 
extra dollars to get all the advantages of 
stepping into the fine-car class! 


* 1936 CHRYSLER Stx .. . 93 horsepower, 118-inch 
wheelbase. Six body types. Prices $760 and up. Four- 
Door Sedan with integral body-form trunk $875. 

wv New CHRYSLER De Luxe E1rcut. . . 105 and 110 
horsepower, 121 and 133-inch wheelbase. Seven body types. 
Prices $925 and up. Four-Door Sedan with trunk $1045. 

CHRYSLER AIRFLOW EIGHT. . . 115 horsepower, 123- 
inch wheelbase. Six-passenger Sedan and six-passenger 
Coupe $1345. 

CHRYSLER AIRFLOW IMPERIAL . . . 130 horsepower, 
128-inch wheelbase. Six-passenger Sedan and six-passenger 
Coupe $1475. 

All sedan models have integral body-form trunks. 
*All prices list at factory, Detroit; special equipment extra. 


Wouldn't you like a catalog? 


We will gladly send you our 1936 literature on request. 
Address Chrysler Corporation, Chrysler Sales Division, 12238 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


* * 











TRANSITION 





Curistenep: William Astor, 5- 
months-old son of John Jacob Astor 
8rd and the former Ellen Tuck French, 
in New York. Two weeks ago his 
father resigned the job he took with 
International Mercantile Marine last 
March at $25 a week. Then he 
planned to learn the business from 
the ground up. Now he plans to travel. 

Birtupay: David Lloyd George, 
former British Prime Minister, 73, Jan. 
17. Two days later King George’s ill- 
ness made him curtail his winter va- 
cation. He left French Morocco, where 
he had been playing golf since the 
November parliamentary elections— 
“eighteen holes a day, sir, and never 
felt better.” 


David, first Earl Beatty, 65, Jan. 17. 
His birthday automatically retired him 
as Britain’s Admiral of the Fleet, a 
post he has held since 1919. 





MarrieD: Ruth Moffett, 16, daughter 
of James A. Moffett, vice president of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
and former Federal Housing Adminis- 
trator, and Warren Johnson, 24, New 
York real estate dealer, in Harrison, 
io 


Bertrand Russell, 64, British mathe- 
matician and advocate of “marital in- 
fidelity” to eliminate the divorce men- 
ace, and Patricia Spence, 25, British 
writer, in the Midhurst, Sussex, Regis- 
try Office. Two previous marriages of 
Lord Russell—who prefers to be called 
plain “Mister’—have ended in divorce. 


Mrs. Ruth Pruyn Phipps, former 
wife of Ogden Phipps, and Marshall 
Field 3rd, 43, grandson and heir of the 
late Marshall Field, Chicago merchant 
and financier, in New York. 

DEPARTED: Ghaffar Khan Dyalal, 
Iranian Minister to the United States 
since 1933, from New York, for Per- 
sia, at the request of the Iranian Gov- 
ernment. Djalal’s arrest last Novem- 
ber for speeding in Elkton, Md., caused 
American amusement and _ Iranian 
wrath, but he remained diplomatic to 
the end: “I like Americans very much, 
without exception, and I have no 
grudge.” 

ELecTeD: Dr. Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor and composer, to succeed Gov. 
Wilbur L. Cross of Connecticut as pres- 


ident of New York’s 38-year-old Na-* 


tional Institute of Arts and Letters. 


DECLARED: By Prof. Albert Einstein 
of Princeton’s Institute for Advanced 
Study, his intention of becoming an 
American citizen, in Trenton, N. J. 
Bareheaded, he walked a mile in the 
rain to the Naturalization Bureau in 
the postoffice, paid $2.50, and got his 
first papers. The expatriate German 
scientist came to the United States in 
October, 1933, after Nazis had con- 
fiscated his property and reportedly 
put a price on his head. He will be 
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David Lloyd George: 73, 
‘and Never Felt Better’ 
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Mrs. John Jacob Astor 3rd and 
Her Son Christened William 
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Albert Einstein, Eligible 
for Citizenship in 1938 
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eligible for full citizenship in October, 
1938. 


WEIGHED: Aga Sultan Sir Mahomed 
Shah, in the celebration of his 50th year 
as head of the Ismaili Mohammedans. 
The Aga Khan annually receives his 
weight in gold from his followers. This 
year he tipped the scales at about 225 
pounds. The resultant $124,745 (£25,- 
125) will go to his “dear spiritual chil- 
dren” for infant welfare. 


Diep: Hamilton Fish, 86, father of 
Representative Hamilton Fish Jr., and 
son of President Grant’s Secretary of 
State, of old age, in Aiken, S. C. In 
1869 Fish entered politics as his father’s 
secretary. Four years later he got his 
law degree and began the first of 
twelve terms in the New York State 
Assembly. After twice serving as As- 
sistant Treasurer of the United States, 
and once as a Representative in the 
61st Congress, Fish retired from public 
life in 1911. Three years later his son 
began his career as a New York State 
Assemblyman. 


Other Deaths: Shapurji Saklatvala, 
61, first Communist member of the 
British House of Commons, and the 
center of a controversy in 1925 when 
the United States barred his entrance 
because of his political beliefs . 
Baron Henry William Forster, 70, Gov- 
ernor General of Australia from 1920 to 
1925 ... Henry B. Rust, 63, board 
chairman of Koppers Coal, Coke, and 
Gas Company since 1933 and its presi- 
dent for eighteen years before that... 
Dr. Arthur MacDonald, 79, anthropolo- 
gist, brain expert, and author of “Brain 
Weight and Legislative Ability in Con- 
gress,” which was based on his dis- 
covery that the average Senator’s brain 
weighs two ounces more than the aver- 
age Representative’s Theodore 
Wallen, 41, political writer and chief of 
The New York Herald-Tribune’s Wash- 
ington Bureau since 1929 ... Dan E. 
McGugin, 56, the South’s “grand old 
man of football,” and head coach and 
athletic director at Vanderbilt Universi- 
ty for 31 years Col. Malcolm 
Churchill Rorty, 61, engineer-economist, 
author of “Bolshevism, Fascism and 
Capitalism—An Account of the Three 
Economic Systems,” and vice president 
from 1923 to 1930 of International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Sick List: Mahatma Gandhi, pacifist 
and champion of self-government for 
India (high blood pressure): forced to 
curtail activities and recuperate near 
Bombay. 








Henry Ford, veteran automobile 
manufacturer (slight cold): “around 
as usual” after two days in bed. 


John Masefield, English poet laureate 
(throat infection): forced to stay in 
bed in Santa Barbara, Calif., where he 
had been lecturing. 


Pauline Frederick, 50, veteran stage 
and silent screen star (emergency 
operation for intestinal obstruction): 
“definitely improved” at the Cedars of 
Lebanon Hospital, in Hollywood, Calif. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN e THE F. F. V. 


Any ticket agent can route you on the Finest Fleet of 
Air-Conditioned Trains in the World. INSIST UPON IT! 
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fy Gouye Washinglon a 1785 


“AcL-L A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!” — ST. LOUIS — Union Station. CHICAGO — 12th Street Central Station. INDIANAPOLIS — Union Station. LOUISVILLE 
— Central Station. CINCINNATI—Union Terminal. WASHINGTON—Union Station. PHILADELPHIA— Pennsylvania R. R. Stations. NEW YORK—Pennsyivania Station. 
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BAN KS: They Agree on Why Their Profits Shrank, 
But Not on What to Do About Huge Excess Reserves 


On a single day last week shares 
of the First National Bank of New 
York fell $175. Yet no one was much 
excited about it: the stock sold for 
$2,035 a share even after the drop. But 
First National’s sinking spell proved 
contagious and quickly spread to most 
other New York City bank stocks. 
Lower-priced issues fell off 2 to 12 
points. 

“National bank day” caused the 
slump. On the second Tuesday in Jan- 
uary, most Federal-chartered institu- 
tions traditionally hold their annual 
meetings. This year executives had 
little cheer to spread among stock- 
holders. Four out of the five biggest 
banks in the country reported 1935 
net earnings substantially lower than 
the previous year’s: 


1935 I934 
Chase National Bank 
(N. Y.) $15,340,189 $16,509,309 
National City Bank 
(XxX, +3 13,048,191* 14,623,463* 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
(N. Y.) 12,795,875 20,992,304 


Bank of America 
Nat'l. Trust & Sav- 
ings Ass’n. 


(Calif.) 16,276,000 10,530,000 
3ankers Trust Co. 
le 8,136,267* 11,452,111* 


* Net operating earnings. 


Rates: Jackson. E. Reynolds, First 
National president, warned that if in- 
-terest rates on loans and investments 
continued to decline, his bank might 
have to reduce its $100-a-share annual 
dividend: “‘Earnings in each successive 
six months’ period (in the last two 


years) have been less than for the pre- 
ceding period. Wherever bonds or se- 
curities have a satisfactory yield, and 
look good to the banker, they are 
called.” 


WIDE WORLD 


J. H. Perkins of National City 
Blames Low Interest Rates 


James H. Perkins, chairman of the 
National City Bank, complained: ‘The 
average rate received on our money 
loaned and invested (in 1935) was a 
full 1 per cent less than in 1934. Couple 
this with the shrinkage in the value 
of world trade .. . and it is self-evident 
that 1935 was a difficult year for the 
bank to make money.” 


RESERVES: Bankers thoroughly agreed 
on why they couldn’t earn bigger 
profits; they differed on what to do 
about excess reserves of $3,000,000,000. 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, brother-in-law of 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., and Chase 
Bank chairman, thought the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem should take immediate steps to 
prevent a dangerous credit inflation 
arising out of these reserves. “We are 
now at the stage when preventive ac- 
tion can be taken with a minimum of 
adverse effects and thereby forestall 
more drastic curative action later on.” 


On the other hand, Percy H. John- 
ston, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. chair- 
man, felt the danger exaggerated: 
‘We see no occasion to change the pres- 
ent reserve requirements of banks... 
Banking, as well as all other industry, 
needs above everything, stability and 
a fixed set of rules.” 


CUPS: Drinking From Paper Set 
Up a Large Profitable Industry 


In the Summer of 1911, David F. 
Curtin was traveling through Kansas 
selling clocks, coffee sets, and other 
premium merchandise for the Vortex 
Manufacturing Co. of Chicago. With 
the thermometer around 100, he beat 
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a steady path to drug stores and soda 
fountains for an iced drink. But he 
often became disgusted at the unsani- 
tary glasses served him. 

One day the young salesman had an 
idea: a paper cup that could be thrown 
away after use. Back in Chicago, he 
suggested this to his employers, who 
agreed the idea had possibilities. So 
the Vortex company started the manu- 
facture of individual drinking cups, 
making them at first by hand: a flat 
piece of paper rolled into a cone. 

Container manufacturers disagree on 
whether Curtin’s was the first paper 
cup ever made. This question, how- 
ever, never worried the ex-salesman 
much. He drew fat royalties from his 
invention; later he entered the real 
estate business in Chicago and became 
wealthy. 

The paper-cup industry-grew slowly 
until the war. Then it shot up sud- 
denly into the realm of big business. 
Officers in the huge army camps, in- 
sisting that everything be sanitary, de- 
manded individual cups for their men. 
Homes and business offices soon fol- 
lowed suit. 


Mercer: In 1928 Vortex sold more 
than a billion cups, and even during 
the depression profits and dividends 
continued every year. Last week the 
company took an important expansion 
step: It submitted to stockholders plans 
for merging with a leading competitor, 
the Individual Drinking Cup Co., mak- 
ers of Dixie cups. 

The combined firm, to be known as 
the Dixie-Vortex Co., will have assets 
of $6,000,000, making it the largest of 
some fifteen firms in the industry. Sec- 
ond biggest: the Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 
which also grew out of a merger. 

For board chairman the new company 
will have Hugh Moore, tall, bustling 
former president of Individual. Robert 
C. Fenner, hitherto president of Vortex, 
will continue as president of Dixie-Vor- 
tex. 

Officials feel the amalgamation should 
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1936 DODGE TRUCKS 


WITH THE MOST AMAZING GROUP 
OF ADVANCEMENTS IN TRUCK HISTORY 


“PRE-PROVED” 


ECONOMY 


Saves Up To $95 a Year In Gas Alone 


“FORE POINT” 


ODGE announces sensa- 
tional new 1936 trucks! 
Planned . . . engineered ... and 
actually “Pre-Proved” to deal a 
smashing blow at truck costs 
in the lowest-priced field. This 
slashing of costs for truck users 
everywhere is accomplished by 


‘a combination of advancements 


new in truck history. Behind- 
the-scenes tests in the labora- 
tory and in actual tise from 
Coast to coast indicate savings 
of up to $95 in gas alone. 
Another 1936 feature, new 


LOAD 


DISTRIBUTION 


Increases Hauling Efficiency. .. 


Saves Tires and Upkeep 
oe 


GENUINE 
HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES 


Saves Tires, Relining and 
Adjustment Expense 


“Fore Point” load distribution, 
measurably increases hauling 
efficiency. The list of important 
money-saving advancements 
reads on and on. They are all 
set down in plain black and 
white for you in the 1936 “Show- 
Down” Score Card that gives 
comparative facts about all 3 
lowest-priced trucks. Get a 
copy and see what Dodge has 
for 1936. You'll be amazed! See 
your Dodge dealer today! 


‘DODGE—_- 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 


BRILLIANT 
NEW STYLING 


Builds Prestige ...Helps 
You Get New Business 


STILL PRICED *:: LOWEST 


%2 TON CHASSIS 
6 CYL.- 116" W.B. 
*List prices at fac- 
tory, Detroit, subject 
to change without 
notice. Specialequip- 
ment, including dual 


wheels on 1%-ton 

models, extra. Through the Official Chrysler 
Motors Commercial Credit Company New 6% 
Time Payment Plan you will find it easy and less 
costly toarrange time paymentsto fit your budget. 


DEPENDABLE 


DODGE TAUCKS 
4 
_ | 
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substantially boost earnings, because 
the products of the two companies sup- 
plement each other. Individual had pat- 
ents not available to its former competi- 
tor and made a number of products not 
included in the Vortex line, such as 
paper containers for cheese, butter, pea- 
nuts and other foods. In addition, In- 
dividual spent more than $1,000,000 on 
advertising in recent years to make the 
Dixie name known throughout the 
country. 


RESEARCH: Until 1933 Vortex pro- 
duced only cone-shaped cups. The com- 
pany’s research department took pride 
in the variety of uses it was able to de- 
vise in this restricted field: for exam- 
ple, the Take-Home Sundae cup, which 
enabled doting fathers to stop at the 
corner drugstore and bring home a 
fruity ice cream mixture for the kid- 
dies. The soda fountain attendant puts 
the syrup into the tip of a Tak-Home 
Sundae cup, the ice cream on top. When 
the package is opened, the ice cream 
falls out on the plate first; the flavoring 
pours over it. 

Two years ago Vortex brought out 
the Twinkle cup, which also proved a 
best seller. This tiny paper container 
holds ice cream in individual size por- 
tions for sodas and sundaes. More than 
1,500 ice cream manufacturers have 
adopted it for the distribution of their 
product. 

Most producers of paper cups feel 
their industry has hardly begun to ex- 
plore its possibilities. They see a huge 
future market both in homes and res- 
taurants. Aside from cleanliness, man- 
ufacturers claim other important ad- 
vantages: Individual drinking cups cost 
little, require no washing, and are eas- 

ily shipped and stored. 

’ Although no longer hand-made, pa- 
per cups still go through a relatively 
simple manufacturing process. Pro- 
ducers use bleached sulphite paper 
dipped in paraffin wax. Machines punch 
out and form the cups automatically. 
Then an application of oderless, taste- 
less vegetable glue seals them. 


Big companies, such as Sears-Roe- 
buck, Standard Oil of Indiana, the Pull- 
man Company, and Consolidated Gas of 
New York, are the best customers. 
Prices range from $2 to $10 a thousand, 
depending on size, with a reduction for 
larger quantities. Sometimes a firm or- 
ders a whole carload at a time: 7,000,- 
000 cups. 
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MOTOR BOATS: Fans Look and 
Are Lost at the New York Show 


Promptly at six bells in the second 
dogwatch last Friday (7 P.M.) the 
shrill piping of a bosun’s_ whistle 
marked the opening of the 31st annual 
Motor Boat Show in New York’s Grand 
Central Palace. A waiting throng of 
several thousand persons surged into 
the blue-walled exhibition hall. Before 
the show closed for the night some 
20,000 enthusiasts, largest opening 
night crowd ever, had boarded the dry- 
docked flotilla and viewed other marine 
exhibits. 

The fleet was so shipshape that few 
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of the visiting yachtsmen or land- 
lubbers took time to realize the boats 
hadn’t sailed easily into place. Han- 
dling 24 to 56-foot cruisers on land cre- 
ates problems never met afloat. Under 
their own power, in tow, or on barges 
the boats arrived at the foot of 30th 
Street. There a huge floating derrick 
hoisted them from the East River and 
dropped them onto waiting trucks, 
which hauled them through busy 
streets to their dry anchorage. 


PRoBLeEms: It required precise timing 
to get the boats into place. Those sta- 
tioned farthest from the freight en- 
trance had to come in first because 


All showed the year’s trend toward 
streamlining. 


Crart: New, lightweight Diesel en- 
gines caused most comment. Diesels, 
using fuel oil, safer and cheaper than 
gasoline, have hitherto been restricted 
to large yachts. This year the Wheeler 
Shipyards introduced a 39-foot Diesel- 
powered cruiser. 

Even sailing enthusiasts found ex- 
hibits of interest. Among bright red 
and blue-rigged Frostbite-dinghies was 
one fitted with a transparent Cello- 
phane sail, as yet in an experimental 
stage. Less than $13 bought the fleet’s 
smallest vessel, a 6-foot, Marconi- 


KEYSTONE 


En Route to the Motor Boat Show: Heavy Weather in Midtown New York 


there wouldn’t have been room to 
squeeze them past nearer exhibits. 
Typical problem: getting a 20-foot boat 
into an 18-foot elevator in order to 
raise it to an upper exhibition floor. 
Workmen solved this one by moving the 
elevator out of the way and hoisting 
the boat up the shaft with ropes. 


All the careful planning nearly went 
overboard: For three hours the show’s 
flagship, a 20-ton Wheeler Diesel-yacht, 
lay fogbound some place between 
Gravesend Bay and the East River. 
The fog lifted just in time to let her 
finish her maiden voyage. 


At the Palace a crew of skilled rig- 
gers with two donkey engines warped 
the cruisers into their moorings. On 
the main floor sleek Chris-Crafts, Rich- 
ardson cruisers, Matthews fishing- 
craft, Gar Wood speedboats and other 
well-known makes filled all available 
space. In a connecting showroom, trim 
Elcos invited guests to come aboard. 





rigged sloop, big enough fora child of 
twelve. 

Sufferers from the noise of “putt- 
putts” found particular joy in the silent 
Bendix electric outboard. With an 
ordinary storage battery, it can drive a 
rowboat 21 miles in 7 hours. More 
novel was the Pedal Boat Co.’s cata- 
maran, propelled by foot pedals like a 
bicycle. 


SALES: Evidently the visitors weren't 
just looking. All lines reported sales, 
with the cruisers making the best 
showing. Two days after the opening, 
Elco announced the sale of its largest 
boat, a 48-footer—for about $20,000. 
Chris-Craft sold its entire exhibit to a 
Boston firm for $56,370. 

Gadget-lovers sighted the submarine 
grass cutter in Electri-Craft’s exhibit. 
Mounted on any square-sterned row- 
boat, the electrically driven mower cuts 
through thick marine growths. 

But not everyone was satisfied. A 
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weather-beaten fisherman, spotting a 
bosun’s chair, exclaimed: “My god- 
freys! armchairs at the masthead! If 
I made my men that comfortable 
they’d sleep up there all day and we’d 
never sight a fish unless we plumb run 
it down.” 


DIVIDENDS: Paying Preferred 
Stock Arrears With More Stock 


With the improvement in company 
earnings during recent months, many 
corporate directors have faced a tick- 
lish problem: What to do about divi- 
dend arrears on their preferred stock? 
When the amount involved was rela- 
tively small, the answer was easy: 
Make up back payments out of current 
income. 

Thus, in the past two years, many 
leading corporations have wiped out 
their arrears by paying cash to pre- 
ferred stockholders. Examples: Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. paid off 
$8.75 a share in dividend accumulations 
on its 7 per cent preferred and $15.00 a 
share on its 6 per cent preferred; Mid- 
land Steel Products Co., $2.00; Mont- 
gomery. Ward & Co., $10.50; Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc., $1.25; and Tidewater As- 
sociated Oil Co., $3.00. 

With numerous other firms, the 
problem proved more difficult? Con- 
tinued deficits caused back dividends 
to accumulate to a point where it might 
take years to pay them off. In a few 
cases, companies fell so far behind that 
the arrears on their preferred shares 
rose higher than the stock’s market 
value. For instance: 

Dividend Recent 
Accumulations Price 


International Agricultural Corp. 
International Paper & Power Co. 

7 per cent preferred 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 

6 per cent preferred 

In the case of cumulative preferred 
shares, directors could declare no divi- 
dends on the common stock as long as 
any arrears remained on the preferred. 
To overcome this obstacle, a recapi- 
talization plan usually offered the only 
solution. Last week two leading in- 
dustrial companies, Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. and Pure Oil Co., chose this 
method to get rid of preferred arrears. 

Bethlehem had fallen behind $19.25 
a share in payments on its cumulative 
7 per cent preferred; by next April the 
amount past due would equal $21. In- 
stead of paying this off entirely in 
cash, directors asked stockholders to 
accept $1 in cash plus a new 5 per 
cent preferred share of $20 par value 
for each old share they owned. 

In the case of Pure Oil, three stock 
issues were in arrears: By Apr. 1 ac- 
cumulations would total $25.50 on the 
8 per cent preferred, $19.124% on the 
6 per cent preferred, and $16.87%4 on 
the 51%4 per cent issue. To pay off these 
amounts, directors of the company, 
headed by Beman G. Dawes, adopted a 
scheme similar to Bethlehem’s: a very 
small cash disbursement, with the bal- 
ance in new preferred stock. 

Similar recapitalization plans, vary- 
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The lrend lo Dictaphone 


™ Sweeps On 


NEVER has interest in Dictaphone run so 
high as it does today. Businesses of every 
sort and size are turning to this modern 
dictating instrument—simply because it 
gets things done so quickly, smoothly, 
accurately and conveniently. 

Actual handling of correspondence is 
only the firstofa long listof Dictaphone’s 
benefits. All day long, it lets men and 


word DICTAPHONE is the R ered Trad 
Bake of Dictating ttt ecessories to which said Trade. 





their secretaries work, independent of 
each other’s time and convenience. Try 
out Dictaphone in your office. 

A working demonstration costs you 
nothing. Just ask the Dictaphone office 
nearest you to call on you. Meanwhile, 
the coupon below brings you a mighty 
interesting booklet without cost— 


“What is An Office Anyway?” 


taphene Corporation 
onc ol “Mark is Applied. 





Some Companies that have 
recently swung to Dictaphone 
S. H. Clausen & Co., Minneapolis 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
In Canada—137 Wellington St. West, Toronto 


National Broadcasting Company, N. Y.C. = I want to see your representative. 


Farnham Stationery & School Supply Co., 


Minneapolis Name 


Please send my copy of ““What is An Office Anyway?”’ 





Thorp Bros. Incorporated, Minneapolis 

Book of the Month Club, Inc., N. ¥.C. 

Workman’s Compensation Rating Bureau, 
Indianapolis 
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Low Rates at All Ages—Men or Women 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS. You share the 
savings we make by eliminating commis- 
sions, branch office expenses, and high 
overhead charges. Low initial rates—re- 
duced still further by TWO DIVIDENDS: 
a guaranteed 9%% dividend, and an ad- 
ditional contingent dividend as earned. 
Policies include all standard Privileges, 
Benefits. and Values. } 


$42,000,000.00 PAID OUT 


Postal offers you the life time protection of real Old Line, 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance with cash and loan values and 
all standard provisions guaranteed in the policy. This 
strong, 30 year old company operating under the rigid New 
York State Insurance laws has paid out over $42,000,000.00 
to policy holders and their beneficiaries. Insurance is vital! 
Get the facts at once. Mail coupon. There is no obligation. 


Does Postal Issue Other Policies? 


Yes—all standard forms of life insurance, and Annuity con- 


tracts, too. We have policies to fit every situation and every 
pocketbook—for individuals between ages 10 and 60. Women 
are insured at the same rates as men. There are special 
policies for ‘‘Juniors’’. Send the coupon below—let us 
recommend a contract that best fits you. 

GET THE FACTS! 
Find out how Postal can lower the cost of insuring your 
life. Even if you are not ‘‘in the market”’ for life insurance 
right now, find out what Postal can do for you. Send the 
coupon for the facts—it places you under NO OBLIGATION. 
You'll want to know about the BUY-DIRECT-AND-SAVE 
Plan, anyway. 


CLIP AND MAIL NOW! 


6 Se 2 se S ae QvY DIREC 
an 


Postal Life insurance mm 
Company, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, Dept. RW-69, 
g New York, N. Y. 
« Gentlemen: ca 
_ Send me, without obligation. complete informa- 
a tion about your low-cost $1,000 WHOLE-LIFE 2 
Policy and the BUY-DIRECT-AND-SAVE PLAN. £ 
a REE See é 3 
a Street .... ‘ a 
8 City ; rt aiciiivciietlinse FRG. a icicciassocsvcctantncies = 


i Date of Birth........ 
TIE TITITLITrrtittittof 


Occupation 








You Can Add 


$5.00, $10.00, $20.00 
or more to your monthly 
income. Write for par- 


ticulars to Representa- 


tives’ Department, 
NEWS-WEEK, INC., 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N, Y. 
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|; en up hope. 
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ing in details, have helped the following 
corporations wipe their slates clean in 
recent months: Allied Stores Corp. 
eliminated $18.50 a share in arrears; 
American Hide & Leather Co., $216; 
Armour & Company, $24.50; McKesson 
& Robbins, $14; Remington-Rand, Inc., 
$30 on the 8 per cent preferred and 
$26.25 on the 7 per cent issue; Wilson 
:& Company, $26.25 on the 6 per cent 
preferred and $21.25 on the Class A 
stock. 

In each case, the company discharged 
its dividend accumulations chiefly 
through distribution of new shares, 
either preferred or common, or even 
bonds, rather than cash. In addition, a 
number of the recapitalization plans 
aimed to prevent the burden of high 
dividend rates from causing companies 
to fall behind in future payments: New 
5 and 6 per cent preferred issues re- 
placed those that formerly bore 7 and 
8 per cent rates. 

A long list of companies still has 
taken no action to wipe out dividend 
arrears, but stockholders have not giv- 
As earnings improve in 
1936, investment analysts expect an in- 
creasing number will jump on the 
bandwagon. Some, such as the Radio 
Corporation of America, are already 
considering the problem. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Cunard’s 
Queen Mary to Have a Sister 


“Where will we find work when the 
bonny ship’s finished?” This question 
has long troubled the 7,000 workers 
who for almost two years have been 
building the Queen Mary at Clydebank, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

Last week they received a reassuring 
answer. After the Cunard White Star 
liner sails on its maiden voyage May 
27, the company will start work on a 
running mate for its huge $25,000,000 
flagship. 

Britons hope the Queen Mary will 
snatch the blue ribbon of the Atlantic 
away from the French Line’s Nor- 
mandie. On the eastward lap of her 
first crossing, the Normandie averaged 
30.35 knots. Cunard officials expect 
the Queen Mary to do 32 knots easily 
and 35 if necessary. 

Economies: Several months ago the 
United States Steel Corp. started merg- 
ing a number of its subsidiaries in 
order to effect operating economies. 
Last week the movement toward 
simpler corporate organization spread 
to Bethlehem Steel, second largest 
company in the industry. 

Directors approved a plan to com- 
bine with the parent firm four of Beth- 
lehem’s 60-odd operating units. There- 
by the company will substantially re- 
duce its tax bill, explained President 
Eugene G. Grace. 

Recorps: New York hotels trust 
their employes, but—. 

Just as a safeguard against thefts, 
many of the city’s leading establish- 
ments since last Summer have had all 
their help fingerprinted and photo- 
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Beman G. Dawes: His Pure Oil 
May Pay Its Stock Arrears 


graphed. Last week several additional 
hotels fell into line, following the ex- 
ample of the New Yorker, the Gotham, 
the Lexington and others. 

Private agencies perform the identi- 
fication service for a 50-cent or $1 fee. 
Sometimes the hotel management pays; 
often the chambermaids and bellhops 
themselves must defray the cost. 

The agency files an _ identification 
card for each employe. When he quits 
his job, it returns the card to him, pro- 
vided his record is clean; otherwise it 
keeps the photograph and fingermarks 
so other hotels may refer to them. 


CiLus: What is the New York Stock 
Exchange? In the opinion of Joseph 
P. Kennedy, former chairman of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, 
“apart from its economic function, its 
a gambling club where the customers 
bet on a business growing better or 
worse.” 

The former commissioner gave his 
views last week in a Saturday Evening 
Post article. “Admittedly the stock 
exchanges are gambling places,” he de- 
clared, “necessary for a free market in 
securities; but now the SEC supervises 
the dice and prevents the insiders from 
looking at the customers’ cards.” 

Busy SIcNnAL: On Times Square, New 
York, a cigar store has to change its 
telephone books every 96 hours. Per- 
sons looking up numbers all day thumb 
the pages to shreds. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. wouldn’t mind all its sub- 
scribers wearing out their telephone 


‘ books as fast as this, provided the 


average person made more calls. Last 
week Walter Gifford, A. T. & T. presi- 
dent, revealed that improved business 
in 1935 boosted his company’s net earn- 
ings to about $7 a share, compared with 
$5.96 in 1934. 

This week the Bell System took 4 
step it hopes will make operators still 
busier. It reduced daytime long distance 
rates on Sundays to the bargain level 
formerly in effect every night after 
7. P. M. 
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PROGRAMS : Woman, on Behalf of 
W omen, Airs Her Views on Radio 


Luella S. Laudin, large, hearty moth- 
er of two, finds broadcasters harder to 
bring up than children. In the role of 
executive secretary of the Women’s 
National Radio Committee, she spends 
her days taking advertisers to task 
for bad radio manners. Her six-page 
pamphlet, “Radio Review,” brings them 
a monthly scolding from “listening 
groups” which she’s formed among the 
20,000,000 members of organizations 
belonging to the W.N.R.C. 

In the January number, out early last 
week, Miss Laudin complained: 

“When we have denounced objection- 
able features, the frigidity which at 
once became apparent in the attitude 
of Radio Row made us long for the 
balmy breezes of the Antarctic so that 
we might thaw out.” 

The remark gave one New York sta- 
tion an idea for putting its author ‘on 
the spot.” As an original stunt, Dick 
Fishel, WMCA’s special events direc- 
tor, invited Miss Laudin “to say over 
this station exactly what she pleased 
about radio, without any restrictions.” 
She took him at his word with these ap- 
praisals: 

On the “Voice of Experience’: “The 
Apostle of Morons! As long as such 
trash is on the air, radio will remain 
subject to criticism.” 

On Helen Hayes: “Her new serial al- 
ways reminds me of an expert needle- 
woman doing exquisite embroidery on 
cheesecloth.” 

On Grace Moore: “Wraps a glorious 
voice in taffy, and sings tripe.” 

On Lily Pons: “Does well when she 
sticks to opera and is frequently off 
pitch when she doesn’t.” 

On Gladys Swarthout: “Radio has 
spoiled her voice.” 

On Fred Allen: “I guess at this min- 
ute on WEAF, his announcer is in the 
middle of a long spiel about Sal Hepat- 
ica or Ipana. After listening to most 
toothpaste commercials you don’t know 
whether to spread it on your tooth- 
brush or on biscuits.” 

Miss Laudin wouldn’t ban popular 
music. “Do I look like a bluenose? I 
like well-played jazz when some ade- 
noidal tenor doesn’t sing the second 
chorus.” But she does think that “95 
per cent of children’s programs could 
be taken off the networks very profit- 
ably.” She approves Bill Slater’s “Jour- 
nal of the Air,” Richard Blondell’s 
“Story Teller’s House,” “Animal Close- 
ups,” and half-a-dozen others; she dis- 
approves particularly “Popeye,” Kalten- 
meyer’s “Kindergarten,” Bobby Ben- 
son, Buck Rogers and Dick Tracy. 

For most of radio’s faults, Miss Lau- 
din prescribed one remedy: new talent. 
“The same privileged group is re-en- 
gaged every season .. . It’s a little 
Closed corporation, and no one without 
the proper contacts can crash through.” 

Actually, such criticism means little 
tosponsors. Not concerned with radio’s 
cultural aspects, they consider a show 
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good if it gets a big audience. Some 50 
of them pay the research firm of Cross- 
ley, Inc., $85 to $120 a month for fort- 
nightly program ratings, based on 400,- 
000 telephone calls a year in 33 large 
cities. Some of Miss Laudin’s favorites 
fall at the bottom of the list; some of 
her pet peeves are at the top. But the 
discrepancy doesn’t trouble her: 


“Why is it assumed that only people 
with telephone service are intelligent 
radio listeners? None of the women 
we meet seem to have been approached 
by commercial surveys ... We continue 
to believe in our quaint, old-fashioned 
way, that when women take the pains 
to write voluntarily to tell us their im- 
pressions . . . we have the best gauge 
in the world on which to base our crit- 
icisms.” On behalf of his firm, Archi- 
bald M. Crossley explained the differ- 
ence between W.N.R.C.’s survey and 
his own: “A listener’s opinion of a pro- 
gram does not interest us. All we want 
to know is whether or not he listens.” 











RADIO CHECK LIST 
JAN. 25-31 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 
1, 2, and 3 hours earlier than 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific. 


SAT. (25th): “La Rondine”: Lucrezia Bori sings 
the leading role in ‘“‘La Rondine,” Puc- 
cini’s comedy version of Verdi's “La Trav- 
lata.” 1:55 E.T. NBC—WEAF—W4JZ. 
Alfred E, Smith: The former Presidential 
candidate gives his long-awaited and sup- 
posedly anti-Roosevelt address at a ban- 
quet of the American Liberty League in 
Washington. 10:15 E.T. CBS. 


SUN. (26th): “There’s Always Juliet’: Leslie 
Howard stars in John Van Druten’s ro- 
mantic comedy. 2:00 E.T. CBS. 


MON. (27th): “The Human Side of the News”: 
Edwin C, Hill, newspaper man for 36 years, 
Starts a new series of Monday-Wednesday- 
Friday news comments. 7:30 E.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

TUES. (28th): Andre Maurois: The French bi- 
ographer and novelist talks from Paris on 
“The French Situation.” 6:35 E.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

WED. (29th): Alf Landon: The Kansas Gov- 
ernor and possible Republican nominee for 
President criticizes the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration. 10:00 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

THURS. (30th): “Lucia di Lammermoor”: 

From the opera house in Turin, Italy, comes 
a memorial centenary performance of the 
opera. 4:00 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 
“Can We Solve the Money Problem?” 
James P. Warburg, banker, and a panel of 
financial authorities debate various solu- 
tions at America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air. 9:30 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


FRI. (31st): Music Appreciation Hour: Walter 
Damrosch demonstrates the use of trom- 
bones and’ tuba, and various dance forms 
with selections from Wagner, Beethoven, 
Mozart and other composers. 11:00 E.T. 
NBC—W EAF—WJZ. 
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TOUCH CONTROL Is The Answer! 








Make Sure the Portable You Buy 
: has TOUCH CONTROL! 


Only Royal gives you this feature 
—the most important improve- 
ment ever presented on a type- 
writer! With Touch Control — 
can instantly adapt the key ten- 
sion to your exact finger pressure! 
Other Amazing Exclusive Features 

Comfort Keys. Cen- 
al Controls. Complete 
Dust Protection! All mean 
easier, faster t = lila 
lifetime durabi 
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OHIO WESLEYAN: Educator Gave 
Up Own Pay and Paid Others 


Everyone in Delaware, Ohio, knows 
Dr. Rollin H. Walker’s generosity. The 
tall Methodist Episcopal minister who 
has been Professor of the English Bible 
at Ohio Wesleyan University since 1900 
never turns down a plea for help. 

Last week Dr. Walker’s 250 stu- 
dents heard that their professor would 
retire from the university next Spring. 
They also learned that for the past 
eight years the Bible professor has re- 
turned his salary checks to the univer- 
sity. This voluntary munificence— 
amounting to $26,314—has been used to 
pay the professor’s assistants. Not con- 
tent with this, Dr. Walker has given 
Ohio Wesleyan $36,000 for general 
funds, $20,316 to pay other professors’ 
salaries, and has provided an average 
of $1,000 a year to help needy students. 

Students and alumni agree the 70- 
year-old Bible professor emulates Christ 
more successfully than anyone else they 
know, and they are glad he is staying 
in Delaware. Dr. Walker plans a busy 
Summer; after that, he says, “I will 
hire some men to cart a lot of sand to 
my backyard and I will play in my 
sandpile with the children of the neigh- 
borhood . . .. Between playing in the 
sand I may have time to go out and see 
some of my old boys who are preaching 
at Podunk on Mudroad and give them 
a little lift. But probably the under- 
taker will come for me before that.” 


. 
AMHERST: Dean Gives Students 
All the Class Cuts They Want 


In 1932 Stanley King, former Massa- 
chusetts Superior Court Judge, became 
president of Amherst College. Con- 
gratulatory comments indicated the old 
New England institution would feel his 
liberal influence. Within a short time 
Dr. King abolished Latin and other con- 
servative entrance requirements. He 
also permitted members of the three 
upper classes to drive automobiles if 
they maintained a high scholastic rat- 
ing. 

Last week Amherst went even fur- 
ther. Dean C. Scott Porter, who rarely 
addresses the student body, appeared 
in chapel. He told the students that 
beginning next semester they could 
all have unlimited cuts from classes. 


This innovation sweeps into the dis- 
card Amherst’s 50-year policy of lim- 
ited cuts, and also the Dean’s 12-year- 
old special privilege list for high-rank- 
ing students. 

For one semester Amherst will try 
the plan. If it is successful, it may 
become permanent. But Dean Porter 
warned students not to be foolish and 
abuse the privilege. He said long ex- 
tended absences would be checked 
against classroom grades. 


® In Baltimore, an Amherst alumnus 
also got good news. The Court of Ap- 
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peals—Maryland’s highest tribunal— 
ruled that Donald G. Murray, Negro, 
Amherst ’34, and all other duly quali- 
fied Negroes “must, at present, be ad- 
mitted to the one school [in Maryland] 
provided for the study of law—the Law 
School of the University of Maryland.” 
Barred by the university, Murray 
got a writ of mandamus from the 
Baltimore City courts forcing the insti- 
tution to admit him until the Court of 
Appeals made the final ruling. He has 
attended classes since September. 
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WARFARE :NewIncendiary Bombs 
Fire Experts With Enthusiasm 


Newspapers have no better way of 
petrifying readers with horror than to 
dig up the bogey of science, dress it in 
martial clothes and parade it through a 
gooey mess of death and destruction 
under the name of chemical warfare. 
Hard-put Sunday feature editors have 
no more reliable stand-bys than the 
“death ray” and the “mysterious” new 
lethal gases capable of sending civilian 
populations to writhing deaths. 

Chemical warfare had its genesis at 
Ypres in 1915 when Germans spewed 
chlorine on British troops. It took a 
great stride forward with the develop- 
ment of mustard gas and an even great- 
er one with the development of incen- 
diary bombs. Using these, the Germans 
prepared in the Summer of 1918 to 
burn Paris, but desisted when they 
realized it would bring world wrath. 

Until Italy marched into Ethiopia, 
chemical warriors had little chance to 
check potentialities of these horrendous 
new bombs. Then Italian airmen show- 
ered them on flimsy native huts, burn- 
ing them to ashes—attracting admir- 
ing attention from tacticians in the 
world’s armies. 

Aware of this new enthusiasm, Dr. 
Joaquin Enrique Zanetti, Santo Domin- 
go-born chemistry professor at Colum- 
bia University, boned up on the bombs. 
In last week’s Independent Journal, 
fortnightly magazine published by The 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, he pub- 
licized little-known new developments. 

Incendiary bombs contain thermite, 
the mixture. of red iron oxide and alumi- 
num shavings used for welding before 
the commercial development of the oxy- 
acetylene torch. When heated by 4 
hot blast from a time fuse, a quick, vio- 
lent chemical reaction starts. The alu- 
minum robs the iron compound of its 
oxygen; this action generates enough 
heat to melt the iron, which courses in 
a fiery stream over buildings, ammuni- 
tion dumps and airplane hangars. 

Tacticians put most faith in the small- 
er sizes which they can sow from 
planes like grass seed. A fair-sized 
bomber could carry 2,000. 

The bombs would be immensely valu- 
able in destroying docks, railroad ter- 
minals and warehouses; they would be 
for more effective than explosive bombs 
which merely blast gaping holes. 

Various war departments have found 
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yet another use for incendiary bombs: 
using them to fire ripe crops. A few 
hundred of them advantageously placed 
on a windy day might easily destroy 
Poland’s. great wheatfields or the 
Ukraine’s vast, new ryefields. 
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HAUPTMANN: Governor Risks His 


Career to Prolong Murderer’s 


“For divers reasons known to me,” 
Gov. Harold G. Hoffman of New Jersey 
last Thursday saved Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, temporarily at least, from 
the electric chair. Sentenced to die 
Friday, the Lindbergh baby murderer 
had exhausted every other apparent 
legal recourse. 

The previous Saturday the Jersey 
Board of Pardons turned him down— 
unanimously, it was rumored. Governor 
Hoffman is a member of that board. 

Tuesday, Federal Judge J. Warren 
Davis denied Hauptmann a writ of 
habeas corpus. The jurist felt the evi- 
dence was the same as that presented 
some months ago to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Granting the 
writ would be overruling that court— 
“sheer, inexcusable, judicial egotism on 
my part.” 

Thursday, Hauptmann’s lawyers 
again took his case to the Supreme 
Court. After the Justices considered it 
at lunch, Chief Justice Hughes an- 
nounced that Hauptmann’s application 
had been denied. 

One hour later Governor Hoffman 
announced a 30-day reprieve. Actually 
it gave Hauptmann two months. At 
its expiration he must be resentenced, 
and execution cannot take place less 
than four weeks after sentence. 

The Governor had conferred with At- 
torney General Wilentz. A law seemed 
to limit his reprieve power to 90 days 
after conviction—in this case 90 days 
after Feb. 13, 1935. But in fourteen 
previous cases, former Governors had 
disregarded the law. Wilentz had 
agreed to let Hoffman do as he wished. 

In the underground fashion that 
news reaches prisons, it soon arrived at 
the death house. Prisoners shrieked it 
to the man in Cell No. 9: ‘“‘Hauptmann! 
Hauptmann! Hauptmann! Reprieve! 
Reprieve! Reprieve!” 

Reporters told Mrs. Hauptmann. She 
had just paid what she had thought 
was her last visit to Hauptmann be- 
fore his execution. And she, it turned 
out later, had seen the Governor, who 
said her husband’s “only chance was to 
tell the truth.” Hauptmann replied: 
“Ask him to come in and see me.” 

Next day the Governor “clarified” his 
reasons for the reprieve. He had 
doubts. 

Meanwhile, though some Jersey 
movie audiences cheered pictures of 
Hauptmann, Jersey newspapers de- 
manded Hoffman’s impeachment. New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston papers 
almost unanimously editorialized that 
the next 30 days placed Hoffman, not 
Hauptmann, on trial. 
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NEUTRALITY: How to Keep Out 
Of War: Don’t Let There Be Any 


CAN WE BE NEUTRAL? By Allen W. Dulles 
and Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 120 pages, 
30,000 words. Index, Appendix, Bibliogra- 
phy. Harpers, New York. $1.50. 


“Almost any policy of neutrality will 
serve in a minor conflict. But... 
decisions are about to be taken that no 
shouted injunctions over the radio 
ought to influence, that deserve better 
than part-time consideration by an un- 
wieldy Congressional committee and 
partisan debate in the final hectic ses- 
sions of a dying Congress.” 

This timely warning comes from two 
experienced members of the Council 
on Foreign Relations: Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs, 
and Allen W. Dulles, former American 
delegate to four international con- 
ferences. 

They point out that between Jan. 10 
and Aug. 17 of last year the Senate 
considered five neutrality bills, the 
House ten; that the only one passed— 
the Neutrality Act of 1935—expires 
next month; and that certain pro- 
visions of the new Pittman-McReynolds 
bill could prove embarrassing. 

“Such programs may sound satis- 
factory enough and may even find wide 
acceptance—until the ‘shoe begins to 
pinch.” Last Summer the President an- 
nounced that persons trading with 
Ethiopia or Italy “do so at their own 
risk.” The authors fear that his at- 
titude would have found less favor if 
foreign warships “had begun seizing 
American shipments of cotton and 
wheat and copper and oil”—as in 1914. 


DANGERS: Embargoes of any kind 
should be flexible rather than manda- 
tory. Otherwise in the case of arms, 
countries now short on munitions might 
build factories and cause ‘a broad in- 
crease in armaments rather than a de- 
crease.”’ Other neutrals, unwilling to 
cooperate with the United States, might 
take over the market, and “we should 
not like to see the course of a war in 
South America determined by ...a 
Vickers-Armstrong, a Schneider-Creu- 
sot or a Krupp.” 

In case of general embargoes, “if 
Americans are asked to make needless 
sacrifices they will protest and revolt 
. . . In a Sino-Japanese war, Japan 
would be the beneficiary of any auto- 
matic embargo invoked by the United 
States ... Take a war in Europe in 
which the British Empire as a whole 
participated. This would to all intents 
and purposes be a world war. The 
mandatory embargo would of course 
entail our severing all trade in the 
embargoed goods with Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and other British 
territories ... Grass would really grow 
in our streets.” 


SuASION: Moral suasion, such as that 
used by the President last Fall to cur- 
tail war supplies, merely “influences 
the honest and high-minded trader and 
tends to throw the business which he 
may renounce into the hands of his less 
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scrupulous, competitor.” Trade quotas 





based . peacetime requirements in- 
volvé m6 y “quotas for belligerents, 
but. aise, for all countries in the general 


war ‘aréa “and allcountries that might 
serve as transshipment centers.” 

The writers quote Bernard M. 
Barti¢h’s..comment. on the “cash and 
carry .program”’ proposed for belliger- 
ent ~traders: “It amounts to giving 
active assistance to whatever nation 
has command of the seas.” 


LoopHo_Le: For embargo purposes, 
“the President should have discretion- 
ary power, within limits to be set by 
Congress,” insist Messrs. Armstrong 
and Dulles. The Pittman-McReynolds 
bill introduced to Congress on Jan. 3 
(two days after completion of this 


book’s. manuscript) provides for ex- | 
ceptions to some of the questionable | 
“Any embargo, 


automatic features: 
prohibition or restriction shall 
apply equally to all belligerents, unless 
the Congress, with the approval of the 
President, shall declare otherwise.” 


Roab TO War: In contrast to the 
views of Senators Nye and Clark (see 
page 9), Walter Millis, author of the 
sensational “Road to War,” and others, 
this book suggests that America took 
the road to war when Wilson decided 
that he would hold Germans to “strict 
accountability” for “acts of their naval 
authorities.”” He announced this in 
February, 1915—‘“before the blossom- 
ing of the ‘war boom’ based on trade 
with the Allies, and seven months be- 
fore the first Allied public loan in this 
country.” 


Conc iusion: “The only sure way for 
the United States to escape entangle- 
ment in foreign wars is for there to be 
no wars ... We have a moral re- 
sponsibility to help and not to hinder 
world peace . . . No neutrality legis- 
lation can give us the advantages of an 
isolation which does not in fact exist.” 


CAN WE STAY OUT OF WAR? By Phillips 
Bradley. 288 pages, 60,000 words. Appen- 
dix, Index. W. W. Norton, New York. $2.75. 

Phillips Bradley, Associate Pro- 

fessor of Political Science at Amherst 
College, holds out for regulations “as 
nearly automatic as possible.” His 
program resembles that proposed two 
weeks ago by Senators Nye and Clark 
and Representative Maverick all of 
whom think the Pittman-McReynolds 
bill too flexible. This book—vwritten 
abroad during an academic leave of 
absence—will appear next Monday, one 
week after “Can We Be Neutral?” As 
it rehashes much stale information and 
comes to grips with more theories than 
facts, it lacks the force of its similarly 
titled predecessor. 


* 
LITTLE REVIEWS: Hard-Boiled 
Novel; Historical Revelations 


Thomas 
Knopf, 


HAVEN FOR THE GALLANT. By 
Rourke. 252 pages, 60,000 words. 
New York. $2. 


Thomas Rourke, former civil engi- | 


neer who gave up~his profession for 
writing, tosses off explicit four-letter 


words as casually as any other pupil in , 


| 


ey 








WIDE WORLD 


Allen W. Dulles: Neutral 
on Neutrality Legislation 


the hard-boiled school of literature. 
But he tops many of his fellows by 
making his characters understandable, 
their fates not only violent, but inter- 
esting. 

“Haven for the Gallant” tells of two 
newly-poor couples who seek refuge 
from the depression on the New Jersey 


coast. Tony and Jo fish for eels and 
crabs, grow turnips and beans. Jim 
and his man-chasing wife, idle and 


craven, lean weakly on their gallant 
friends. How the four react to liquor 
and storms, a handsome *jntruder and a 
murder provides the material for a 
competent but not important novel. 


WHAT NEXT IN EUROPE, By Sir 
Willert. 299 pages, 90,000 words. 
Putnam, New York. $3. 


Dispassionate review of historical 
backgrounds and contemporary under- 
currents, with special emphasis on 
British and German foreign policies. 
The author, a recently. retired British 
journalist-diplomat of 53, spices his 
long, analytical essay with anecdotes 
and illuminating conversations picked 
up during his travels. Though aware 
of many dangers, he believes that “with 
reasonable luck there is no urgent pros- 
pect of war.” 


Arthur 
Index. 


DUST OVER THE RUINS. By Helen Ashton. 
307 pages, 75,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York. $2.50. 

A lady of more charm than sense 
fascinates a group of archaeologists 
digging in northern Arabia. The moral 
is to avoid designing females and the 
monotony and intimacy of excavation 
sites. 


CAREER. By Phil Stong. 302 pages, 62,000 
words. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2. 

Carl Kreuger, staunch storekeeper, 
realizes in the Summer of 1928 that the 
Pittsville, Iowa, bank is headed for 
trouble. When it comes, he sacrifices 
his money and undertakes reorganiza- 
tion. Meantime his doctor-son, Ray, 
has a tempestuous love affair. Skill- 
fully concocted by a two-book-a-year 
man who lives in Connecticut but writes 
best about his Iowa birthplace. 


— 


SIDESHOW 





One Way Our: When Mrs. Fred 
Christeleit went to the Sterling, Colo., 
jail to visit her husband, a prisoner, 
police suddenly put her out and let 
Mr. Christeleit go free. They dis- 
covered she had smallpox. 


DEFENSE: Constable Cedric McMur- 
die of Toronto, charged with sleeping 
in parked sedans on his beat, remon- 
strated: “I didn’t sleep in sedans... 
I slept in truck cabs or open cars.” 

Put Out: As Mrs. Loretta Schmide 
of St. Louis leaned from a window to 
watch fire engines race in answer to a 
false alarm, her dress burst into flames 
from a nearby stove. She ran into the 
street; firemen put her out. 

Fun: The Barnard College Bulletin 
questioned the girl students about what 
they did New Year’s Eve. Some re- 
plies: “Rang whistles on a boat”; 
“Played dominoes with my _ grand- 
father’; “Wrote a miracle play’; ‘So 
help me, I can’t remember.” 

COLLECTION: El Paso, Texas, traffic 
officers opened the park-o-meters, which 
are supposed to collect nickels from 
parking motorists. In the “take” were 
12 Mexican pennies, 1 Mexican nickel, 
9 slugs, 1 washer. 

Aspout-F ace: Inscribed on the hilts of 
new. sabers for Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology R.O.T.C. students: 
“Made in Germany.” 

SKULLDUGGERY: As Patrolman Gootee 
watched some boys playing tenpins on 
an Indianapolis lawn, one of the balls 
rolled over and hit him . ‘ae leg. It 
was a human skull, one of four the 
boys were using. Their homes, it turned 
out, were on the site of two abandoned 
cemeteries. 

Trusties: Why did three prisoners 
at Goodwater, Ala., jail always seem 
sleepy? Because they had a wooden 
key, left the jail each night, and came 
back just before dawn. 


Pusitic Servant: “How is it that 
every time I park my car and work up 
enough courage to propose to my girl 
someone yells: ‘Move on’?” complained 
a telephone voice to the Cambridge, 
Mass., police station. Patrolman Fred 
Marckini suggested:. “The safest place 
to park is right outside police head- 
quarters. Any officer will think you 
came on business.” Later the 
voice phoned again: “No one bothered 
us. She said: ‘Yes.’ We'd like to have 
you come to the wedding.” 

IpEA: To help fight “the enemy’ 
Gen. Feng Yu-hsiang of the Chinese 
Army proposes that all Chinese (some 
400,000,000) stop using buttons, thus 
saving enough yearly to buy 400,000,- 
000 bullets, which would kill 50,000,000 
“enemies.”  - - 4 ; 
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The three famous novels, price originally $9.00, in a beautiful one volume 
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past decade. 


cathedral does, The folk-ways of the time, 
all the minutiae of that olden life, are 
here as inextricable background to a story 
that is as modern and as ancient as the 
passions of humankind. Crowds of people 
move through its pages. Things happen 
in large unhampered fashion, as they do 
in life. Again and again Chance strikes 
like lightning in the book—and as impas- 
sively. Moreover, one gets a sense of the 
inexorable creep of Time that few novel- 
ists nowadays seem able to convey. People 
grow old and die in this book; little girls 
become harried mothers, puling infants 
become brawling warriors. Years pass, 
long years, and do their work. This is a 
book, in short, that leaves you rich in 
memories, as Time itself does. That, 
surely, is the supreme test of a work of 
fiction.” —HArryY SCHERMAN, in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club News. 
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at long-moustached warriors. This 
book is the story of how 
they lived and thought; here they are in 
their homes as well as upon the seas— 
barbarians becoming Christians; and 
here is a winsome child amongst them, 
such as you might delight in and be 
proud of as her knightly father was of 
little Kristin. This is how she grew up 
and loved madly and sinned, and broke 
her father’s heart, though he would not 
say so; and how she quarreled with and 
loved again her charming, irresponsible 
husband, and how she bore many children 
to him and what happened to them. 
“The book inspires one in its spacious- 
ness, its spirituality, and its warm human 
details with the same feeling as a Gothic 


A visualization of Kristin Lavransdatter, by Nicholas F. Riley. 
It was in Viking ships like these, with flaring colored sails 
and warriors’ shields in serried rows at the side, that Kris- 
tin’s lover and husband, Erlend, spent many of his wild years. 
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WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A BREE COPY OF THIS BOOK... 


ON 


"Tea is no reader of this publication who would not find it 
in many ways to his advantage to subscribe to the service of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make this extraordinary 
offer in order to demonstrate that this is the case. 


What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon, and a 
copy of this great novel will immediately be put aside in your 
name, and held until we hear whether or not you care to join. In 
the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining 
how the Club operates, and what it is doing for its subscribers. 


_ Study this booklet at your leisure; you may be surprised, for 
instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean you 
have to pay any fixed sum each year; or does it mean that you 
are obliged to take one book every month, twelve a year (you 
may take as few as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have com- 
plete freedom of choice at all times. You also participate in the 
Club’s “book-dividends,” of which close to $1,000,000 worth every 
year have been distributed among members. 


If, after reading the booklet, you decide to join the Club, the 
free copy of KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER being reserved for 
you will at once be shipped to you. 


Here is a very interesting fact; over 125,000 families—com- 


posed of discerning but busy readers like yourself—now get most 
of their books through the Book-of-the- Month Club; and of these 
tens of thousands of people not a single one was induced to join 
by a salesman; every one of them joined upon his own initiative, 
upon the recommendation of friends who were members, or after 
simply reading—as we ask you to do—the bare facts about the 
many ways in which membership in the Club benefits you as a 
book-reader and book-buyer. 

















| BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 231 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Prease send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 
of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation 
to subscribe to your service. 


























PROVED ON THE WORLD'S GRI 


THERE are no experiments in the 1936 Ford V-8 Trucks 
and Commercial Cars. Every feature has been PROVED and 
APPROVED by millions of miles of service under every con- 
ceivable condition of load and road and weather. Its 
80-horsepower V-8 engine has proved its economy and 
reliability on the world’s greatest proving ground... the 
job itself. Its full-floating rear axle with straddle-mounted 
pinion ... full torque-tube drive ... positive, quick-action 
safety brakes ... and many other quality features have 
proved the soundness of Ford design by their performance 
in actual service. 

This impressive record offers convincing proof of V-8 
Reliability. The cost records of owners firmly establish 
V-8 Economy. And V-8 Performance needs no confirma- 
tion, for it is evident everywhere you look. Thus, Ford V-8 


Trucks and Commercial Cars have been PROVED 

PAST. Now they have been IMPROVED FOR THE FUTURE 
Ford dealer invites you to make your own “on-th 
test without cost or obligation. He will be glad to t 
the details of the money-saving Ford engine anc 
exchange privileges. Call him today and set a date 


CONVENIENT UNIVERSAL CREDIT COMPANY TERMS 
THIS GREAT TRUCK VALUE IMMEDIATELY AVAI 
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